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in Manitoba 


by PETER GORDON 


H.. LING in nets stiff with ice on 


the frozen surface of northern lakes is not 
a soft job, but it pays good dividends to 
some of Manitoba’s hardy fishermen. It is 
no sinecure to stand on a block of ice 
maybe a few inches or a few feet thick and 
miles wide and take a wind buffeting while 
handling squirming handfuls of _ fish. 
Although to some people it is an invigorat- 
ing sport, to the tough fishermen in these 
parts it is bread and butter to the tune of 
$3,000,000 annually. 

It is litthe known, but this inland prov- 
ince operates Canada’s second largest fresh- 
water fisheries in point of production. It 
supplies the all-important United States 
market with ninety per cent of that pro- 
duction of top quality fish—fat whitefish 
and colourful goldeve for smoking: choice 
pickerel and lake trout favoured for its 
meaty flesh; sauger, sucker, pike and perch 
are a few more. Winnipeg goldeve is pro- 
curable nowhere else in the world, and is con- 
sidered a rare delicacy. Chicago, Detroit and 
New York pay high prices for Manitoba fish. 


Left page 

lst column, top to bottom 

The last mouthful of food before the fishing crew set out 
on the ice of Sturgeon Bay in Lake Winnipeg. The caboose 
is a sled with a framework of boards covered with canvas 
inside a small camp-stove, boxes and nets, and some wood 
complete the outfit 


The first step is to chisel a hole through the ice (which 
may be from three to thirty inches thick, with a six-foot 
bar of steel, sharpened at the end. A thong holds the ba 
to the worker's arm 

A fisherman with the jigger which is cleverly manipu 
lated to carry a cord beneath the ice, so that the net may 
be strung between two holes a hundred yards or so apart 


2nd column, top to bottom 

The fisherman and his helper pulling in a net-load of 
fish. Good care is taken of the net which is folded and 
hung as it is recovered from the water 


As soon as it is taken from the nets the fish is covered 
with snow and rushed to the heated caboose. If left in 
the open it would quickly freeze 

Weighing in the catch at the store. The fisherman usually 
takes his credit out in trade goods and leaves his cash 
balance to accumulate 


Right 
The Indian storekeeper assistant packs the fish which 
will be hauled out in the morning with a tractor ‘‘fish 
swing 


Commercial Winter Fishing 


Photos by the author 


There is an estimated consumption of 
seventeen to twenty million pounds of win- 
ter-caught fish. This is a far greater catch 
than the summer fishing brings to port. The 
winter catch is about three-fifths of the 
annual catch, which runs between thirty 
and thirty-three million pounds. Of the three 
million dollars the winter catch brings in, 
over two-thirds goes directly into the pockets 
of the fishermen who man the nets on the 
lakes. 

Some points as far north as Whiskey Jack 
and Reindeer Lakes west of Hudson Bay 
ship in large catches during the winter by 
tractor trains which crawl over the frozen 
lakes and forests. Stranger vet, some of the 
denizens of these far northern lakes are 
caught on Monday, purchased by a fish 
buyer in a plane on Tuesday, and reach 
Chicago and Detroit tables, thousands of 
miles away, via plane and train, in time 
for a Friday fish repast. Expensive, ves! but 
this choice fish receives a premium price, 
making it worth while for one fish company 


at least to operate a twin-engine Anson plane 






































to leave the fishing settlement 
was used by a fishing crew 
»n swings are hay for horses 


The crew of a cat-swing prepare 
on a trip to the rail-head. The jee; 
to pull a caboose. Common cargoes « 


and gasoline ana oil for tractors; the paying cargo is the fish 


on skis. Fish from the lakes closer to Win 
nipeg reach eastern States at the same rate 
of speed, using train transportation only. 
The fishing itself is done with nets set 
under the ice. Each crew of fishermen usually 
consists of two men, the owner or operator 
of the rig and his helper. His equipment in- 
cludes nets, of legally prescribed size, SO 
that the little ones can get away, a horse- 
drawn “caboose”, fitted with a small stove 
to keep the fish from freezing, six-foot chisels 


Charlie Anderson, a Saulteaux Indian, adjusts the harness on 
his horse Joe. Like his master, Joe is an expert at winter fishing 
he moves from hole to hole in the ice with an expert's assurance 


of doing the right thing at the right time 


A typical ‘‘cat-skinner the name given to the tough, hardy 
drivers of the caterpillar tractors which haul the fish swings 
The top of his canvas cab is open for quick exit if the cat hits 


an open spot on the ice 


and shovels to chop holes in the ice and al 
‘“jigger”, which is the means of getting the 
net strung from holes at one-hundred-vard 
intervals under the ice. 

After a hole is chiselled in the 
ice, the jigger with a cord attached is thrust 
through to float beneath the surface. The 


jigger is a plank, about four feet long by 


two-fi ot 


one foot wide and a few inches thick, that 
has a slot in the centre. Pivoted in the slot 


is a boomerang-shaped arm with a spike on 


Henry Einarsson, storekeeper, is the son of an Indian mother 
and Icelandic father. Cleancut and intelligent, he made a good 
Canadian soldier overseas, and brought back an English wife 


who helps him run his store 
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This ‘‘cat-skinner’’ has seen ten bitter winters on the frozen lakes, 
but as soon as the cold sets in he is back on the job. He is an 
exception to the rule of having an open-top tractor cab, but the 
roof can quickly be slit 


its tip. Controlled by the cord, the arm clips 
into the undersurface of the ice as it floats 
along. By clever manipulation the operator 
moves the jigger along about a hundred 
vards, where his partner will chop another 
hole in the ice and pull through the cord 
with its net attached. The inventor of the 
jigger is unknown, but if a fisherman is old 
enough he will usually claim the honour 
if he is too young he will make the claim 
for his father or grandfather. 


Ollie Kardel, of sturdy Icelandic stock, is the hardy type who 
knows how to combat the elements on the frozen wind-blown 
lakes. Many of his countrymen are engaged in fishing operations 
throughout Lake Winnipeg 








A tractor hauling the fish-swing, pulling out of a settlement on 
the long trail to the shipping head with fish. Timetables are 
unpredictable; often blow-holes and cracks in the ice will cause 
the tractor train to be delayed for days 


The gill net is then anchored at each end, 
and is submerged below the water like a 
fence. After a few days the net is lifted and 
the fish removed. This calls for back-break- 
ing work as well as speed. The fish are re- 
moved quickly from the mesh and trans- 
ferred to the heated caboose to keep from 
freezing. Fish left to hang in the nets too 
long will drown, or if exposed to the cold 
air for just a few moments will freeze. Fish 
frozen or drowned do not retain a firm flesh 


Hector Spence has been a fisherman's helper since he was old 
enough to handle a chisel. He hopes, before long, to own his 
own rig. He is holding up a fine specimen of whitefish, still 
enmeshed in the net 






























































quality, hence their price is much lower. 
Each fisherman attends from two to three 
dozen nets. The size of his outfit and equip- 
ment will depend on whether he uses one 
or two horses to pull his caboose. Recently 
many cabooses have been pulled by trucks 
or jeeps, but the horse still retains first place 
on the ice. ‘a 

The final stage of the million-dollar fish- 
story is reached when the catch is hauled 
to the nearest buyer, who pays the prevail- 
ing rate for the catch, packs it, and hauls it 
out to the nearest shipping point, where it 
is re-packed and inspected for export. These 
fish-buyers very often combine store-keeping 
with buying; they also operate fish-crews on 
a share basis, supplying the equipment and 
supplies necessary for successful operations. 
Packing fish requires a certain amount of 
skill. The fish is packed laver-for-laver with 
ice, ina wooden box lined with waxed paper. 
Each box holds fifty pounds. 

The transportation of the packed fish to 
the outside is a thrilling saga of high adven- 
ture in itself. Planes are used on a small scale 
but the bulk of the crop comes out on “‘fish- 
swings’, a tractor train consisting of two 
or six sleds almost as large as box-cars, 
pulled over the ice and snow by large cater- 
pillar-type tractors. The drivers, known as 
“cat-skinners’, are a hardy breed indeed, 
who sit in their open tractors and fearlessly 
risk the danger of going through the ice if 
their train should strike a crack. “Cat- 
drowning” is a dreaded word, and it ts used 
every season, but these bold men with tron 
nerves return year after year to pilot the 
supplies over the frozen lakes. 

It takes a strong inner feeling as well as 


a strong back to man the tractors and haul 


Left, top to bottom y 
A snowplane is used for the government fish patrol. A 
car motor powers the propeller and runners are substituted 
for wheels. It will cruise at car speed and, being light, is 
able to cover thinner ice than a tractor 


Fishing in certain areas is illegal. Here the fish patrol 
inspector is probing with a hook for the end of a net he 
suspects is set in a hidden hole in the ice 


The fish patrol makes a haul of fish illegally caught by 
small.mesh nets in a protected area. The nets and equip 
ment will be confiscated, together with the catch 



































































the nets through the ice. Manitoba's fish- 
ermen are of the best. Although the industry 
is young, only having grown to stature dur- 
ing the last few vears, already the tales of 
heroism and peril have become legend. The 
racial stock whence many of them stem is 
partly responsible for this. A number are 
of Indian ancestry, and logically so, because 
long before the white man fished commer- 
cially, the red man fished the frozen waters 
to supply himself and his dog team with 
food. Whitefish, incidentally, has sufficient 
fat to 


fresh meat. 


give almost as much sustenance as 

Of course, the Indian’s economy is chang- 
ing rapidly as he adapts himself to dealing 
with the white man on a modern basis. To- 
day many Indians have incomes from fish- 
ing which would stagger city workers. The 
outlook of the younger generation, partic- 
ularly, has been broadened by contact with 
the outer world brought about by radio, 
newspapers and books, and greater travel 
facilities. Today the white man, too, is bit 
by bit coming to the realization that his 
Indian neighbour is a hard-working, sag- 
acious, native Canadian whose talents by in- 
clination and training can be adapted to 
Canadian industries, of which commercial 
fishing is one example. 

\ great of the the 
almost 30,000 square miles of productive 


many fishermen on 
Manitoba lakes and rivers are of Canadian 
birth, 


are present. The Icelandic stock has a heavy 


although many racial backgrounds 
representation, and to these settlers who 
came to the area in large numbers around 
IS75, of the eredit for 


to its present high 


goes a great deal 


bringing the industry 
standard. On the west side of the lower half 


Right, top to bottom 

One member of the fish patrol! hauls in the net while 
another removes the catch. The fisherman usually has 
several pairs of gloves, to change as they become wet 


and frozen 


The inspector measures the mesh of a gill net, which 
must be of a prescribed size. There is a heavy fine for 
fishermen setting nets in protected areas or using a small 


mesh net 


The fish patrol man loads the confiscated catch and 
equipment into his snowplane before heading back to 
his base. Government regulations are designed to con 


serve the fish population 
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The fish patrol serves as a source of information for the fish experts. The inspector tries to keep the fishermen happy 
and conserve the ‘‘crop”’ and he learns in his talks where the fish run heaviest, the extent of the seasons, market prices 


and other vital matters 


of Lake Winnipeg there are many settle- 
ments predominantly peopled by these folk 
from the island that boasts the world’s oldest 
parliament. They are hardy people, inde- 
pendent and proud of their high intellectual 
standards, who have contributed much to 
the province as a whole. Gimli, one of Mani- 





toba’s brightest towns, is often referred to 
as “Little Iceland”. Its name literally means 
“Icelandic Heaven”. 

Manitoba’s resources are numerous and 
rich. Only a portion of its water resources 
have been touched, but the fame of its fish 
has spread far and wide. Most of the lower 
lakes are exploited to their fullest, and fish- 
ing quotas have been set to make sure that 
the waters do not become depopulated. As 
transportation facilities become more ver- 
satile, particularly by means of bush planes, 
the commercial fishing possibilities of lakes 
farther north are being investigated by the 
government. It may be hard work, and it 
may take deep thinking to overcome prob- 
lems of transportation and marketing, but 
as long as fish from the colder waters make 
the best eating, it appears that Canada’s 
central province is going to make a strong 
bid as leading contender for the title of 
Canada’s number one fresh-water _fish- 


producer. 


Left:—_-Charlie Anderson and his wife Mary look out of the 
driving window of their two-horse caboose 
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The Great Rendezvous 
Kaministikwia — Fort William 


by CORDAY MACKAY 


I. rHE LONG and eventful history of 
the fur trade in Canada no place has gathered 
a greater aura of romance about its name 
than has Fort William, or Kaministikwia*. 
In the vears of sharp struggle between the 
rival companies for command of the western 
trade it became, because of its position 


a half-way house between Montreal and 
the beaver country) the metropolis of the 
North West Fur Traders. Here the 


of the north” as one journalist has called 


“wolves 


them, met each vear to make plans for 
further conquests and explorations. Here 
took place the great “régals” which have 
heen celebrated in song and story for over 
a century. Around the walls of the old fort 
ebbed flowed the 


*Formerly spelt Caministigovan and Kaministiquia. The preser 


and rivalries of the 


ourtesy Public Archives of Canada, 
credited 


Photos 

encept where etherwint 
Hudson's Bay Company or**English traders” 
with the upstarts in the trade, often oppro- 
called the “pedlars” or 
And here, about the vear 1821, 
amalgamate the 


briousl\ “Les 
Canadiens” 
the great decision to 
warring factors must have been heatedly 
discussed. 

That the site of Fort William is a strat- 
egic attested by the 
settlements at or near the spot. The French 


one Is history of 
traders had recognized the importance of a 
depot on the far side of Lake Superior in 
their early explorations westward. By some 
writers it is thought that the adventurous 
and des Groseilliers 
first 


Kaministikwia on their journey northward 


pair, Radisson may 


have been the white men to reach 


teettlement of that name is a few miles from Fort William 
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U Pp 
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At top:—Portion of a map of part of the Indian territories in North America, showing the route 
of the Indian fur traders from Fort William to the Red River and to the other trading stations of 
the North West Company Courtesy Provincial Archives, B.( 
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about the vear 1662. About sixteen vears 
later another Frenchman, the daring Daniel 
Lhut, (Duluth) is 
supposed to have erected a_ trading post 
at the mouth of the Kaministikwia River. 
In 1731 La Vérendrye, having obtained 


Greysolon, Sieur du 


from the French Government monopoly 
of the fur trade in the far west, wintered 
somewhere near the present site of Fort 
William. The following spring he continued 
his explorations westward. It is at this point 
in the narrative that the reader encounters 
the confusion as to the two routes followed 
in the journey to the west: the more 
northerly one by way of the Kaministikwia 
River and Dog Lake, and the southerly 
course which became known as the Grand 
Portage route. It appears that La Vérendrye 
used the latter though the northerly one 
had frequently been traversed by French 
traders before him. Gradually this northern 
route, the Kaministikwia or French route 
as it was later named, was forgotten and 
lost, while the post at Grand Portage grew 
in importance. From 1731 until 1763, which 
marked the end of the French regime in 
Canada, Grand Portage became a central 
post for the western trade, which continued 
through a chain of strategic posts all the 
way north to Lake Winnipeg. Thus the 
French obtained control over the rich fur- 
hearing territory of the northwest, and 
were able to compete with the English 
\fter the British 


conquest, however, these French posts were 


traders in Hudson Bay. 


abandoned and the Indians carried their 


furs to the rival company on the Bay. From 









this time the rise of the powerful North 
West Company can be traced. 

From the vear 1765, when the first British 
adventurer is reputed to have reached 
Michilimackinac, until 1784 various traders 
penetrated this western wilderness. Of these 
Alexander Henry, a rather rash adventurer, 
may have been the first, in 1765. He was 
followed by such men as James Finlay, 
reported to have reached the Saskatchewan 
in 1767, accompanied in all probability by 
Thomas Curry; Peter Pond, who may have 
preceded Henry into the west but at all 
events was at Lake Dauphin in the winter of 
1775-76; Alexander Mackenzie, who later 
became famous for his explorations: and 
such men as the Frobisher brothers who 
were to become partners in the vigorous 
new trading company, the Nor Westers. 

It is with the rise and progress of this 
new company that the later history of 
Kaministikwia is linked. In 1784 a group of 
British independent traders in Montreal 
began to realize the value of amalgamation. 
The leading partners in the initial venture 
were the Frobisher brothers, Benjamin and 
Joseph, and Simon MeTavish. [It was, in 
the beginning, a limited company of six- 
teen five-year shares, some of the shares 
being held by “wintering partners’, so 
called because they lived at remote posts 
in the northwest. The general rendez 
vous was to be at Grand Portage on Lake 
Superior. 

About this time the old French or Kam- 
inistikwia route was re-discovered. Masson 


in his Les Bourgeois de la ¢ om pagnie Nord- 


Kaministikwia 


Fort Junel5, 1805 


——-+? 





Fort 


Quest quotes from Roderick MeKenzie’s 
Reminiscences to the effect that about the 
vear 1797 MeKenzie (a cousin of Sir 
Alexander Mackenzie) returned from a trip 
“= 
from Grand Portage to Lae la Pluie. 
“After a long absence in the Indian Territory”, he 
writes, “I paid this year a visit to Canada. Returning 
the following spring, on my first trip from the Grand 
wa Portage to Lac la Pluie I met a family of Indians at 


the height of land from whom I accidentally learned 


the existence of a water communication a little way 
behind and parallel to this which is navigable for 
large canoes and, i adopted, would avoid the Grand 


Portage This was excellent information: and of course 
I immediately engaged one of the Indians to meet me 
at a certain point in Lac la Croix, to show me this new 
route, but on my arrival, as appointed, the Indian was 
not there Howeve r, being ac quainted with the entrance 
of the route, IT proceeded without him and reached a 
post of the Company where I procured a guide who 
accompanied me to Caministiquia on Lake Superior 
from whence I soon, Tene hed Grand Portage, bemg the 
first who reached there from Lac la Pluie direct by 
water communication 
This apparently new route, being at the door of the 
Grand Portage, and formerly used by the French, it 
is most astonishing that the North West Company were 
not acquainted with it sooner 
It may be right to observe here that, after the peace 
of 1783, the commissioners appointed by the British 
and American governments for settling the boundary, 
decided that the Grand Portage was within the limits 
~ of American territory 
In 1784, at the establishment of the North West 
Company, the Directors, in consequence of the decision 
of the Commissioners, despatched an expedition to 
survey a water communication said to exist between 
| Pays Plat, in Lake Superior, through Nipigon to 
+ Portage de VIsle in River Winnipie which after two 
months of hard labour, was reported iopracts« able, 
so that the North West ¢ ompany were left awkwardly 
situated, without an opening for their trade, until the 
present discovery In consequence ol this discovery, 
measures were adopted for the removal of the es 
tablishment of Grand Portage to Caministiquia, and, 
im TSO, the necessary pre parations having been made, 
Caministiquia became the headquarters of the North 
West Company for ever after. 


Fort William, from an 
old print 


THE GREAT RENDEZVOLS 


Harmon in his Journal speaks of Grand 
Portage being still the rendezvous of the 
Company in 1800. 


“This is the Head Quarters or Gener il Rendez-vous,” 
he says, “for all who trade in this part of the world; 


and therefore, every summer, the greater part of the 
Proprietors and Clerks, who have spent the winter in 
the Interiour, come here with the furs which they have 


been able to gather, during the preceding season. This 
Friday, June 13) as 1 am told, is about the time when 
the \ generally arrive, and some ol them are already 
here. The people, who come from Montreal with the 
goods, go no farther than this, excepting a few who 
take those articles to Rainy Lake (Lac la Pluie) which 
are intended for Athabaska, as that place lies at too 
great a distance from this, to permit people who reside 
there to come to this plac e and return before the winter 
COTRINECIICEeS ‘| hose who bring the goods from Montreal, 
on their return, take down the furs, etc. from the north.” 


Thus were initiated the meetings of the 
Montreal agents or partners with the winter- 
ing partners at this half-way house of the 
Company. These meetings grew in importance 
and dignity as the North West Company 
developed from a small group of shareholders 
venturing into a hostile country to a great 
trading company ready to do violent battle 
for its rights. In 1787 the five year partner- 
ships had been renewed for nine Vears, with 
twenty shares. Under the new impetus of 
combination the Association grew very 
prosperous, trebled its capital in eleven 
vears, and came to control not only the 
trade, but the entire destiny of the north- 
west country. Under its auspices vast ex- 


plorations were made, Alexander Mackenzie 


discovering in 1789 the river that bears his 
name. In 1793 he crossed the Rocky Moun- 


tains and reached the Pacifie by land. In 
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The trade room of a Hudson’s Bay Company 
fort in the plains country 


1798 the Association was again re-formed 
with forty-six shares, some of the old 
partners retiring, and clerks being promoted 
to partnership. 

Masson's Esquisse Historique contains 
the “Agreements” of the North West 
Company for the years 1802 and 1804. These 
lay down the terms under which the new 
company was formed and the rules for ad- 
vancement of clerks to the position of 
partners. Among other things it was stip- 
ulated (Article 9) that “the said New 
Company shall appoint and furnish two 
agents being Partners of the said New Comp- 
any and of the said joint concern to represent 
them and to be employed in such branch 
or branches of the exclusive department of 
the said joint concern at Montreal as shall 
be found expedient and necessary, one of 
which said Agents shall go usually to the 
place of depot on Lake Superior whenever 
the same shall be fixed, to participate with 
the Agents of the Old Company in the joint 
management of the outfits and other business 
and arrangements of the said joint concern. 
That such of the wintering partners of the 


iz 


said New Company as may be present at 
the meetings. ..shall personally vote” ete. 

Article 16 of the “Agreements” also stip- 
ulated that “All wintering partners. . . shall 
have an equal right and privilege of coming 
down to Montreal in rotation according 
to a rule to be agreed upon”. This oppor- 
tunity of “going out” or “down to Canada” 
was later to figure largely in the corres- 
pondence of all the fur traders in the far 
west. It was a privilege eagerly anticipated, 
sometimes for years. Second only in 
importance must have been the privilege 
of the wintering partners of attending the 
annual mectings of the Company, first at 
Grand Portage and later at the new fort 
on the Kaministikwia River. 

As the trade increased in volume, 
navigation on the Great Lakes grew in im- 
portance. To this end centres for the manu- 
facture of canoes were established, one 
at Three Rivers in Eastern Canada, and 
one near Michilimackinac. Locks were 
built at Sault Ste. Marie. Roads were built 
to carry loads from York to Lake Huron 
by sleigh in the winter, to be forwarded 
from Georgian Bay to Sault Ste. Marie. 
This problem of cheaper transportation 
was allied to the problem of provisions. Sir 
Alexander Mackenzie has left us a picture 
of life at Grand Portage which suggests the 
proportions of this difficulty. 

“The mode of living at the Grande Portage” he wrote, 
“Is as follows The proprietors, clerks, guides, and 
interpreters, mess together, to the number sometimes 
of an hundred, at several tables, in one large hall, the 
provisions consisting of bread, salt pork, beef, hams, 
tish and venison, butter, peas, Indian corn, potatoes, tea, 
spirits, wine, etc, and plenty of milk, for which purpose 
several milch cows are constantly kept . the canoemen, 
have no other allowance here, or in the voyage, than 
Indian corn and melted fat. one quart of corn boiled 
with two ounces of melted suet and a little salt makes 
a wholesome, palatable food and easy of digestion 
Corn is the cheapest provision that can be procured, 
though from the expense of transport, the bushel costs 
about twenty shillings sterling, at the Grande Portage ~ 

The dates of the actual removal of the Com- 
pany headquarters from Grand Portage to 
Kaministikwia vary,some diarists giving 1801, 
others 1803. It seems likely that a number of 
vears passed before the removal (a large under- 
takingof considerable cost, possibly more than 
$10,000) wascomplete. The younger Alexander 
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Henry has left a description of his journey 
to the new post in 1808. When the buildings 
were finally finished the fort was an imposing 
depot. It was known as New Fort in 1805 

| but in 1807 its named was changed to Fort 

William in honour of William MeGillivray, 

who had become a partner at the reorganiza- 

tion of the Company in 1790 and was one of 
its most influential members. Davidson, in his 

The North-West Company relying on Cox’s 

idventures on the 

Fort William of 1817 as follows: 


“The buildings 
contained a Spa 1Ous dining hall; the council house; 
the doctor's residence; store houses for furs and merch 
andise; a forge, and various workshops, with apartments 
for the mechanics. There was a prison for refractory 
voyageurs. All these surrounded by 
fortifications, flanked with bastions. There was a ship 
well 4 certain amount of agriculture 
There were a garden and extensive fic lds ol 
There some cattle, 
animals. The temporary 

Indians, and other non 


Columbia deseribes the 


consisted of a large house, which 


were wooded 


vard as was 
carried on 
} Indian corn and potatoes 

horses and other domestic 
habitations of the voyageurs 
privileged persons were located outside of the fort 
From a somewhat rickety observatory in the court 
| vard, an extensive view could be had of the level, wooded 

land and of Lake Superior in the distance.” 


were 


. Here then began those meetings of the 
Company's officers and men, sometimes a 
thousand strong, which have made the name 
of old Fort William 


adventure and romance. 


synonymous with 
In the great banquet hall, scene of reputed 
David 
This is reproduced today in three parts in 
Coue’s New Light on the Early History of the 
North West. The the 


the inscription: “This map actual 


revels, hung Thompson's map. 


Greater map bears 
from 
surveys during the vears 1792 to 1812, made 
for the North West © ISIS and 
S14 and Honourable 
William MeGillivray then Agent, embraces 
the Region lving between 45 and 60 degrees 


North Latitude and 8&4 


mmpany im 


} 


delivered to the 


and 124 degrees 


West Longitude, comprising the surveys 
' , : 
7 and discoveries of 20 years, namely the 
Discovery and Survey of the Oregon 


Territory to the Pacific Ocean, the Survey 
of the Athabaska Lake, Slave 
Lake from which flows Mackenzie’s River 
to the Arctic Sea “ 

On the wall before them, as they feasted 


River and 





and sang, the wintering partners could thus 


see the map of the dangerous routes they had 






































William McGillivray, a partner in the North 
West Company, for whom Fort William was 
named. 


traversed to this great rendezvous and by 


which they would return, very soon, to 
another vear of solitude in the wilderness. 
Small wonder they filled the bumpers high 
and drank to the dangers safely 

Most all 
which down to us of 
that of 
No 
romantic picture but it brings to life the 
“Lords of the North” 
gathering at the Fort. Irving writes: 

. lo be hold the North We st ( ompany in all its state 
and grandeur, however, it 
annual gathering at Fort William, near what is called 
the Grand Portage on Lake Superiour. Here two or 
three of the leading partners from Montreal proceed 


passed. 
colourful of the descriptions 
those 
Washington 


doubt it is a 


have come 


bountiful days, is 


Irving in his Astoria. 


at their annual fore- 


Is necessary to witness an 


once a year, to meet the partners from the various 
trading posts of the wilderness, to discuss the affairs of 
the Company during the preceding year and to arrange 
plans for the future 


On these occasions might 


v seen the change from 
the unceremonious times of the old French traders: 
the aristocratical character of the Briton shone forth 
magnificently, or rather the feudal spirit of a High- 


lander. Every partner who had charge of an interior 


now 


13 
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post, felt like the chieftain of a Highland clan, and was 
almost as important in the eyes of his dependants as 
of himself. To him a visit to the grand conference 
at Fort William was a most important event; and he 
repaired there as to a meeting of parliament 

The partners from Montreal, however, were the 
lords of the ascendant; coming from the midst of 
luxurious and ostentatious life, they quite eclipsed 
their confreres from the woods, whose forms and faces 
had been battered and hardened by hard living and 
hard service, and whose garments and equipment were 
all the worse for wear Indeed, the partners from below 
considered the whole dignity of the company as re- 
presented in their persons, and conducted themselves 
in suitable style. They ascended the rivers in great 
state, like sovereigns making a progress. They were 
wrapped in rich furs, their huge canoes freighted with 
every convenience and luxury, and manned by Canadian 
voyageurs, as obedient as Highland clansmen They 
carried up with them cooks and bakers, together with 
delicac les of every kind, and abundan 4 of ‘ hoi e wines 
for the banquets which attended this great convocation 
Happy were they, too, if they could meet with some 
distinguished stranger, above all, some titled member 
of the British nobility, to accompany them on this 
stately occasion, and grace their high solemnities 

Fort William, the scene of this important annual 
meeting, was a considerable village on the banks of 
Lake Superior. Here in an immense wooden building 
was the great council hall, also banquetting chamber, 
decorated with Indian arms and accountrements, and 
the trophies of the fur trade. The councils were held 
in great state. There was a vast deal of solemn de 
liberation, and hard Scottish reasoning, with an 
occasional swell of pompous des lamation 

These grave and weighty councils were alternated 
by huge feasts and revels, like some of the old feasts 
described in Highland castles. The tables in the yvreat 
banquetting hall groaned under the weight of game of 
all kinds; of venison from the woods, and fish from the 
lakes, with hunter's delicacies, such as buffaloes’ 





The medal worn by James McGill founder of 
McGill University, and one of the original mem- 
bers of the Beaver Club. Medals worn by the 


French members are inscribed ‘‘Coterie du Castor 


14 


”“” 


tongues and beavers’ tails; and various luxuries from 
Montreal There was no stint of generous wine, for 
it was a hard-drinking period, a time of loyal toasts 
and bacchanalian songs, and brimming bumpers 

While the chiefs thus revelled in hall, and made 
the rafters resound with bursts of Scottish songs, 
chaunted in voices cracked and sharpened by the 
northern blast, their merriment was echoed and 
prolonged by a mongrel legion of retainers, Canadian 
voyageurs, half-breeds, Indian hunters and vagabond 
hangers-on.” 


Irving ends on a nostalgic note, for his 
Astoria was published in 1836: 


“Such was the North West Company in its powerful 
and prosperous days. . .It is one object of our task, 
however, to fix these few memories of a transient 
state of things fast passing into oblivion; for the 
feudal state of Fort William is at an end; its council 
chamber is silent and deserted; its banquet hall no 
longer echoes to the burst of loyalty, or the ‘auld 
world’ ditty; the lords of the lakes and the forests 
have passed away; and the hospitable magnates 
of Montreal—-where are they 7” 

Where, too, were the famous “wintering 
partners’ ? Some had retired to Montreal 


where they formed a convivial society, 
called the Beaver Club to commemorate 
the days spent in the wilderness. No one 
could become a member who had not passed 
the test of a winter spent in the pays den 
Haut. The club extended a ready welcome 
at its table to distinguished strangers and 
to partners from the far west. Its enter- 


tainments were lavish, brilliant and some- 


The reverse of James McGill's Beaver Club 
medal. The date 1766 shows when he first 
wintered in the Indian country 

Courtesy McCord Museum 

















times noisy. The smoking of the calumet or 
pipe of peace and the drinking of toasts were 
a feature of such occasions. The club, whose 
meetings were held every fortnight, had a 
motto “Fortitude in distress” which later 
appeared on gold medals struck by the club. 
\fter a the 
little further mention of it 


The 


bloody, with the Company's chief rival, 


few vears club declined and 
Was made. 

vears of competition, sometimes 
the Honourable Company of Hudson's Bay, 
culminated in the 


the Red 


1816. Lord Selkirk’s pet colonizing scheme 


had finally murder of 


Governor Semple on River, in 
was thus drawn into the struggle which for 
vears was to drag the participants through 
the courts and ruin more than one. Vowing 
to punish the unruly the 
Nor’ Westers, Selkirk westward, 


armed with the authority of a magistrate 


elements in 
travelled 


of Upper Canada and the Indian Territ- 
ories, and supported by a force of 250 men. 


On 15th, 1816, he arrived on the 


August 


Fort William in 1866. From a watercolour by Wm. Armstrong 





THE GREAT RENDEZVOUS 


Kaministikwia and captured Fort William. 
Simon Fraser, the intrepid explorer, of the 
west, was in charge at the time. In company 
with other partners he was arrested by 
Selkirk and York for trial. 
After tedious litigation the case was dis- 
but in the meantime, Selkirk, too, 


was deemed guilty of irregular arrest and 


sent down to 


missed 


fined $2,000. This ruined his career and he 
did not long survive the failure of his plans 
in Canada, for he died in1820. In 1821 the 
the 
amalgamation and the fierce lords of the 


rival companies realized value of 
forests, the Nor’ Westers, as such, passed 
from the stage of history. Henceforth the 
fur trade in Canada was to be a virtual 
monopoly of the combined companies, under 
the name of the Hudson’s Bay. With this 
the the 


instead of the Fort William one asa passage for 


came use of Hudson Bay route 


the furs from the continent. Song and legend 


record the days when Fort William was 


an important fur depot. 











Beacons of the Seven Seas 


by ARTHUR GAUNT 


A... OVER THE WORLD, the signposts 


of the sea are now being given priority atten- 


tion by the maritime nations. In other words, 




















lighthouses everywhere are being brought 
up to date, in order to restore the safety 
measures which mariners expect in peace- 
time. 

During the war much of this maintenance 
work was necessarily suspended and schemes 
to improve the lighthouse services had to 
be postponed. Some ocean lights were 
destroyed or seriously damaged; others, 
including many round the coasts of Britain, 
were extinguished to prevent their use as 
guide-lights by enemy aircraft. Now, how- 
ever, the restoration work is being strenu- 
ously tackled. 

Round the shores of the United Kingdom 
alone, more than 150 beacons give warning 
to shipping during the hours of darkness. 
They include such famous lights as Fastnet, 
Bell Rock, Eddystone, The Needles, Wolf 
Rock, Beachy Head, and Skerryvore. Bri- 
tish lighthouses are also maintained in the 
Channel Islands and at Gibraltar. The 
Crown Agents for the Colonies are respon- 
sible for many other beacons. In addition, 
France, Norway, China, India, New Zealand 
and Denmark use British-made lighthouse 
equipment. 

The provision of warning lights for 
mariners is nothing new, of course, though 
only in modern times has the service been 
developed on world-wide lines. The ancient 
Libyans and Cushites erected towers for 
flares along the coast of Lower Egypt, and 
the’ Romans provided similar safeguards at 
the most treacherous points in their Empire. 
In Britain, in mediaeval days, braziers were 
set on headlands by the monastic houses. 

Henry VIII, though he ultimately sup- 
pressed the monasteries, tacitly acknow- 
ledged the value of such beacons, for in 
1514 he granted a royal charter to the 
Trinity House Brethren, a body founded to 
help and promote English maritime activi- 


Photos Gas Accumulator Co. Ltd., Brentford 


Roker Pier Lighthouse, Sunderland, England. 
Its beam is provided by a 750-watt electric 
lamp, but there is a coal gas burner for emer- 
gency use. 





ties. Trinity House remains charged with 
this duty, and ever since the early years of 
the sixteenth century the Elder Brethren 
have been responsible for maintaining the 
lighthouses, lightships and other seamarks 
of England. 

The modern lighthouse, however, may be 
said to date from the cighteenth century, 
when such famous civil engineers as Win- 
stanley and Smeaton applied their genius 
to the erection of structures specially de- 
signed for the job. They sought to improve 
upon the earlier brazier idea. 

Winstanley, between 1698 and 1703, 
planned and built the first Eddystone 
Lighthouse, on treacherous rocks nine miles 
from the Cornish coast, and when this 
lighted tower (made of wood) was swept 
away, a second one was built on the same 
site. Fire destroyed this lighthouse in 1775, 
and it was followed by Smeaton’s master- 
piece, pioneer of present-day methods of 
construction. Smeaton erected his tower by 
dove-tailing blocks of granite to the rock 
and fastening them together in the same way. 
The method was so successful that this 
third tower remained from 1759 to 1877. 
Its replacement became necessary, not by 
reason of any fault in the construction, but 
because the rock was being undermined by 
the sea. 

Other notable British lighthouses in use 
today have a somewhat shorter history, but 
the Bell Rock (Incheape) Lighthouse in the 
Firth of Tay, was built in 1811 by Robert 
Stevenson, the Scottish engineer who was 
erecting such beacons when he was only 19. 
The Bell Rock light is one of the most im- 
portant British seamarks today, and in 
1935 it was equipped with a radio telephone. 

The Fastnet Lighthouse, the first light 
visible to shipping approaching Britain 
from across the Atlantic, presented almost 
insuperable difficulties to its builders, but 
the job was ultimately completed by work- 
ing on it one hour a day for eight years! 
Beachy Head beacon in the English Chan- 
nel, built off the shore below the cliffs 
after which it is named, was constructed 


Flamborough Head Lighthouse on the Yorkshire 
coast. Its light is visible 20 miles out to sea. 
Before this beacon was set up an average of 
50 ships were wrecked in the vicinity every 
ten years 


BEACONS OF THE SEVEN SEAS 


below high tide mark by first building a 
circular dam. This was pumped dry after 
being flooded by each successive tide, and 
the base of the tower was built inside. 

A number of other lighthouses round 
Britain’s shores are similarly below the 
nearby headland, experience having shown 
that great height is not necessarily an ad- 
vantage to a beacon. At high altitudes the 
light may often be obscured by mist; a lower 
site minimizes the possibility. 

Odd circumstances are Linked with the 
stories of the Smalls Lighthouse (off the 
Pembrokeshire coast) and the Wolf Rock 
Lighthouse, cight miles out from Land’s 
End. The forerunner of the present Smalls 
beacon was a structure designed by a Liver- 
pool musical instrument maker! The Wolf 
Rock light occupies a site where in past 
times a flare was placed by wreckers, to lure 
ships on to the rocks, so that their cargoes 
might be plundered. Later, when more 
humanitarian motives actuated Cornish 
folk, they fashioned a huge copper model of 
a wolf, believing that the wind rushing 
through its mouth would warn mariners of 


the treacherous rocks. 
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An Irish Sea beacon. The lighthouse at 
the Point of Ayre, northernmost tip of 
the Isle of Man 


store 


steps at pre sent om progress to re- 


and Improve the ocean beacons 


world include the provision 


throughout the 
of more efficient lighting installations. Smea- 
Kddyvstone ; 
twenty-four candles, and barely a hundred 


still 


ton's Lighthouse was lit’ by 


vearTs ago simple flares were used to 


warn shipping at a few danger points round 


Be! 
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Britain's shores. But oil and coal gas were 
already being used as lighthouse illuminants 
at that 
beacon in 1763, though the flat wick type 


time. Liverpool had an oil-lighted 


of lamp was employed, and the more effi- 


cient circular wick came into use in 1780 
lighthouse to adopt coal 


Britain's first 


gas as the source of light was the beacon 


at Troon, \vrshire, where such lighting 
was installed in) 18387. Twenty-one vears 
later the first experiments were made with 


electricity as the ilhuminant, the South 
Foreland Lighthouse being equipped with 
generators in 1858. 

Those early electric lighthouses, however, 
the 


Further, 


used are lights, and not much more 


reliable filament lamp. each in- 
stallation had to be self-contained, with its 
own steam-driven generators. The number of 
heacons which could be converted to electri- 
cits therefore The 
svstem had to be confined mainly to light- 


those on rocks off the main- 


Was greatly limited. 


houses ashore 
land could not easily operate by electricity. 


Today, advances in electrical know 








ledge have revolutionized lighthouse in- 
stallations. Lighthouses on the mainland 
can be provided with current from the 


general supply of the neighbourhood. Stor- 
age batteries can be used as a precaution 
against the possible failure of this source 
of supply. The are lamp has given place 
to the filament lamp, and several electrical- 
lv-operated automatic devices can be fitted 
to simplify the job of the lighthouse keeper. 
The fully automatic beacon, operating on 
robot lines, is already here. 

\ number of lighthouses still use incan- 
descent gas or oil lamps, but more and more 
are being converted to electrical lighting, 
Such conversions are being made all over 
the world, and lights of 10,000,000 candle- 
Smeaton’s 24 candles! 


power remember 


are not unusual. The range of these bea- 
COTS, in favourable weather, exceeds thirty 
miles. 

Among the lighthouses for which modern- 
have been given during 


ization orders 


recent months are some in Norway, where 


coastal beacons not only suffered from 
neglect during the war, but in some in- 
stances were totally destroved. Similar 
damage and destruction occurred in the 


South Pier Light- 
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Far East, where the work of restoring the 
vital maritime service has begun. 

An entirely new lighthouse is being built 

Point, the 


Straits of Malacca, to replace one destroyed 


on Pulau Angsa overlooking 


by the Japs. The provision of a warning 


light at that spot is undertaken by the 
Crown Agents for the Colonies, and pres- 
ent policy is to install equipment which 


unskilled 


tendants. This new beacon in the Far East 


can be operated by native at- 


will have a 300,000 candle-power light, and 


the beam will be visible twenty miles away. 


There will be three engine-generator sets, 
so that two will be available when one is 


The 


started up at dusk by 


undergoing its periodical overhaul. 


generators will be 


the 
devices will bring a new lamp into operation 


pressure of a button, and automatic 
if the one in use burns out. There will also 
be an automatic fault-indicator, showing at 
once the cause of any trouble and indicating 
the remedy! The equipment for this new, 
improved lighthouse is being shipped from 
Britain, and its cost will be about £3,000. 
Finland proposes to provide a number of 


completely automatic lighthouses in Arctic 


waters. These will require no attention ex- 


house at South Shields, 
England. Such beacons 
serve as channel marks 
as well as warning 


} lights 


Right:—The Spit Light- 
ship, Rangoon. I? is com- 
pletely automatic and 
unattended apart from 
servicing once a year 











cept at intervals of three months. India, 
too, plans to convert her beacons to all- 
electrical equipment, and about a dozen 
lighthouses are concerned in the scheme. 
China visualizes similar modernization, and 
New Zealand has been particularly pro- 
gressive in equipping her lighthouses with 
up-to-date automatic apparatus. 

The fully automatic lighthouse ts fitted 
with a gadget which switches on the light 
at the proper time and turns it off again at 
dawn. Should thick clouds bring darkness 
prematurely, a solar device brings the lamp 
into action at these times. 

One of the most powerful beacons in the 
world has been provided this vear for the 
west coast of Norway. In clear weather it 
will have a fortyv-mile range. Yugoslavia 
is re-equipping many of her lighthouses with 
apparatus made in Britain. More than 


eighty acetylene installations and fifteen 


Mangapwani Lighthouse, Zanzibar. A modern 
beacon fitted with a sun-valve, which provides 
automatic operation for six months without 
attention 


‘ 





Plumb Point Lighthouse, Jamaica. The light is 
provided by gas accumulators and an auto 
matic device operates the installation. Should 
the mantle fail for any reason, it is automatically 
changed 


petroleum Vapour installations have been 
ordered. 

Lightships are also being brought up to 
date. Many, sunk or badly damaged during 
the war, are being replaced. The Mersey 
Bar Light vessel, one of the most important 
seamarks for ships approaching Liverpool, 
was withdrawn for entire refitment early 
last vear. Originally using petroleum vapour 
as the illuminant, it now has electrical 
equipment, and in addition a diaphone in- 
strument has been installed in place of the 
old air-driven fog horn. The new instrument 
is audible at least twenty miles away. 

Responsibility for such beacons and buoys 
in British coastal waters rests upon the 
Trinity House officers, and the Commission- 
ers of Northern Lighthouses. Trinity House 
looks after the seamarks in England and 
Wales, and has certain statutory juris- 
diction over the similar service for Scot- 
land, Ireland, the Channel Islands and 
Gibraltar. The Commissioners of Northern 
Lighthouses, a body established in 1786, 


undertake similar duties round the Seot- 


tish coastline. 

The Elder Brethren of Trinity House, the 
governing committee of the English guild, 
include the King, Mr. Winston Churchill, 
and Admiral Cunningham: the Duke of 
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An electrically equipped course indicating 
beacon being tested. Its light has an intensity 
of 1,800,000 candle-power. Principles learnt 
in designing these beacons for aircraft use are 


being applied to ocean lighthouses 


Master of the 


collateral 


Gloucester ts organization 
Che the 
Seotland include the Lords Provost of Edin- 
Dundee \berdeen. 


Scotland’s premier water- 


members of guild for 


burgh, Glasgow, and 


The River ( ‘Lvl > 


way, also has its Lighthouses Trust. Ire 
land’s coastal beacons are the concern of 
still another body, the Irish Lights Com 
HnissloOners 

Though the war caused the temporary 
cessation of much maintenance work, it 


precipitated certain tnprovements which 
repairing 
1939 and 


their 


value in 
Between 


turned 


ure now proving of 
lighthouses everywhere 
1945, 
attention to the production of beacons for 
that 


applied to the con- 


lighthouse designers 


airfields, and lessons learned in di- 


rection can now be 
struction and re-equipping of beacons for 
shipping 

and 


British 


tical experts were called upon greatly to 


For imstance, screntists oOp- 


increase the output of prismatic lenses. The 
old method of producing these by precision 


grinding was too slow. A method of manu- 


facturing them by pressing was perfected, 



























































and it has been found that lenses made in 


this way are almost comparable with those 
employing optically ground glass. Output 
has thus been increased, and the cost reduced 
At some future date, the world’s light- 
houses may be superseded by other means 
of warning, and the use of radar equip- 
ment for this purpose is being investigated. 
Many vears must elapse, however, before the 
beacons of today become obsolete, and their 
eficiency remains a matter of primary 
importance to ships of all nationalities. 
Hence the attention which the maritime 
countries are giving to the signposts of the 
sea. Britain’s interest arises not only be- 
but 
because her experience of lighthouse design 


Vlore- 


Kingdom has the only 


cause she is a maritime power, also 


and construction is second to none. 
the United 


in the world where the complete 


over, 
factory 


installations are pre xduced 


Inspecting a 4th Order 250 m.m. focus dioptric 
lens built up of separate ground and polished 
elements Chane 





Bros. photo, courtesy Picture Post 
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New Westminster, B.C. 


by T. R. WEIR 


_* COAT-OF-ARMS of New West- 


minster displays a sailing ship, a plough, a 


fir tree and two salmon. These symbols 
fittingly suggest the leading activities 
shipping, farming, lumbering and fishing 
around which the city’s functions have 
evolved. Besides being western Canada’s 


second port, it is a market and supply centre 
for British Columbia’s richest farming area, 
the Lower Fraser Valley. Here, too, is the 
largest concentration of big lumber mills in 
the province and nearby, at the mouth of 
the Fraser River, are the Dominion’s largest 
salmon fisheries. To 
activities should be added the function of 


being a home for 26,000 people, and the site 


these basic economic 


of a number of important public institutions. 


*See ‘New Westminster on the Fraser’ by R. Munro St. Joh: 


, Canadian Geogr 


Karty FuNcTIONS 
Unlike that of most pioneer settlements, 
the location of New Westminster*™ was not 
primarily determined by environmental 
factors. Here was no trading post to form an 
of Indian 


trails; no vantage point for crossing the 


urban nucleus; no intersection 
broad Fraser. Only a dense forest of Douglas 
fir, spruce and red cedar covered the site 
when Colonel Richard Moody of the Royal 
Engineers decreed that a city, the capital 
of the of British 


Columbia, should be founded. 


newly-created colony 
In choosing a location, Colonel Moody 
with but 
In 1858 the Fraser River 
flood of 


wus concerned one aspect 


military strategy. 
became the natural channel for a 
Jou November 1034 


tphica 











bent 


gold-vielding bars along its 


thousand adventurers 
the 


was 


several on 
reaching 
establish a 


course. It necessary to 


centre from which the new lands could be 


administered, and law enforced an 
tide of 
a dispute with the 
the 


to draw the little colony 


over 
immigrants. Moreover, 
United States over the 


San 


mcreasing 


possession of Juan Islands was 


threatening into 
war with her great neighbour to the south. 
I nder these circumstances, Colonel Moody 
made “defensibility” the first consideration. 
He selected a point on the right bank of the 
Fraser River where the main stream divides 
Lulu Island. 
Here the river sweeps around a high pro- 
which Colonel Moody 


as “a military 


into two arms separated by 
montors recognized 
position rare to find” and 
“singularly strong by nature”. 

\ more scenic location, or one more be- 
fitting the dignity of a capital, could not 
have been obtained in the whole region. To 
the the 


snow-covered peaks rising abruptly to 


north are Coast Mountains with 
an 
average height of 5000 feet from the sea at 
their base. Eastward the broad channel of 
the Fraser narrows gradually towards Doug- 
las Island, the upstream limits of deep-water 
navigation. To the southwest, the flat delta 
lands stretch for sixteen miles to the river 
mouth. Across the Fraser may be seen the 
the 


which extends hey ond 


Lower 
the 


rolling glacial topography of 


Fraser Valles 
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international boundary into the State of 
Washington. 
Period of Administration 

During the first nine vears, which might 
be referred to as the period of administration 
(1859-68), 


to its function as capital of British Columbia. 


the city’s activities were related 


Its existence as a seaport dates from 1861 
when it was declared the official port of 
entry for the mainland colony, and shipping 
became the only important economic acti- 


vity. Two steamers plied regularly between 


Victoria, the capital of the colony of 
Vancouver Island, and New Westminster. 
River boats destined for the gold fields 


carried men and supplies up the river as far 
as Yale. 

Colonel Moody, with the assistance of the 
Roval Engineers, drew up the first city plan. 
The design was in keeping with the founder's 
purpose of providing for all the require- 
ments of a seat of government. Sections of 
land between Royal and Queen’s Avenues 


were set aside for parliament buildings and 


gun emplacements, while adjoining lots 
were allocated to government offices and 


spacious gardens. 
This early plan is reflected in the present 
Zones 


parliament buildings are occupied by public 


pattern. originally designated for 


schools and a park. The present Court 


House, Library and Provincial Government 


buildings are located on areas marked on the 


New Westminster about 1860. In the centre are the Government buildings, and to the right, the 
first church. The dense stand of timber in the background suggests how formidable was the task 


of clearing the city site. 





Columbia Archives 
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Site of New Westminster. Main part of the site is the blunt promontor juttin 
Fraser River. At this point, the river forms two arms encompassing L he Isle 
eastern extremity appears in the foreground. A large engineering } lant ( 
and numerous sawmills along the waterfront are typical of the city’s odent 
Bridge, seen in the background, links the city with the rich farm lai ,, mat 
Fraser Valley. Pacific Coast Terminals in right centre 
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first plan as “Government Offices” and 
“Victoria Gardens”. Queen’s Park, the 
Mental Hospital and the British Columbia 
Penitentiary occupy areas appearing on 
early maps as “Park Reserve”. 

The unifunctional character of the early 
city is reflected even in the choice of a name. 
The citizens were determined that nothing 
less than a royal name should grace the 
infant capital. Moody proposed ‘‘Queens- 
borough”, in honour of the reigning Queen 
Victoria, but the Vancouver Island capital 
already bore the name of the sovereign; so, 
to settle a bitter controversy between the 
rivals, the choice of a name was submitted 
to the Queen herself. She replied by naming 
it ““New Westminster” after her own royal 
borough on the Thames. From that time on, 
the citizens referred to their home on the 
western rim of Britain’s empire as_ the 
“Royal City.” 

The administrative period was terminated 
in 1868 by the decision to remove the seat 
of government from New Westminster to 
Victoria. In 1866 the colonies of Vancouver 
Island and British Columbia were united 
under the name of the latter and, on the 
basis of seniority, the Royal City two years 
later lost her birthright as capital to her 
rival. 

Early Industrial Period 

During the early industrial period (1868- 
86) New Westminster underwent a time of 
painful readjustment when the bases were 
laid for her present functions. The origin of 
the Fraser River fisheries antidates the 
founding of the city by at least fifty vears. 
Both the North West Company and the 
Hudson’s Bay Company traded in salmon, 
the latter exporting to Russia and the 
Hawaiian Islands. However, the canning of 
Pacific salmon began at New Westminster 
in 1863. With the first shipments of canned 
salmon to England in the seventies, the 
industry became well established. Towards 
the close of this period, thirteen canneries 
operated in and around New Westminster, 


packing an average of 100,000 cases annually. 
Around the turn of the century, the 
centre of the canning industry shifted to 





et 


Lumber Production. The plant of the Canadian Western Lumber Company at Fraser Mills, situated 
three miles east of New Westminster, claims to be the largest diversified forest products operation 
in the British Empire. Besides cutting 850,000 f.b.m. of lumber daily, it has a shingle mill, door 


factory and plywood plant. 


Steveston at the mouth of the river, and 
from that time on, New Westminster's 
share in the profits of fishing gradually 
declined. 

This period witnessed also the establishing 
of a sawmill industry. Excellent stands of 
virgin timber, including the huge Douglas 
fir and red cedar, covered the lower main- 
land. The city’s position near the river 
mouth favoured the assembly of logs at this 
point, and the export of lumber to foreign 
markets. In 1878 four mills were operating, 
the number being gradually increased to 
the present sixteen. 

As “agricultural capital” of the lower 
mainland, New Westminster served as the 
leading supply point and market for the 
farms of the Lower Fraser Vallev. Agri- 
culture first became established around the 
Hudson's Bay post of Fort Langley. With 
the cancelling of the Company's charter in 
I858, the centre shifted to the district 
around the Royal City. Among the early 
settlers were many of the Royal Engineers 


who, on disbanding, chose to share the 


40 


Courtesy of Canadian Pacific Airlines 


fortunes of the new colony rather than 
return to England. 

The Farmer's Market, still an important 
civic institution, was begun in 1893 and 
annual exhibitions dating from the origin of 
the city were instrumental in obtaining the 
goodwill of the farmers. Not until the rise of 
Vancouver with its metropolitan market 
was the city’s place as commercial centre for 
the surrounding region seriously challenged. 
Even today, the crowded streets on market 
day are evidence of New Westminster's 
importance in the commercial activities of 
the yeighbouring rural areas. 

Railway Period 

During this era (1886-1915), two trans-con 
tinental railwaysand branch-line connections 
with a third to the south, brought the Roval 
City into communication with all parts of the 
continent, Added to this was the local de- 
velopment of a network of electrified lines 
serving the city and lower mainland district. 
The city became linked with the Canadian 
Pacific Railway in 1887 and with the Great 
Northern Railway in 1904. Finally, the 

















Canadian National system extended its line 


across the Fraser in 1915, thereby completing 


overland communications with the entire 


bo) 


continent. 

With the opening of markets in Western 
Canada, the Royal City entered on a period 
of unprecedented prosperity. The bulk of 


the Pacifie coast trade had gone to Victoria, 


\\ 


but with the new trend of trade routes 
eastward, New Westminster enjoyed a 
larger share. Deep-sea vessels made their 
way up the Fraser River in increasing 
numbers, and a wave of settlers from the 
Prairie Provinces moved in to occupy the 
attractive lands of the valley. 

Yet the period was by no means one of 
unmixed blessings. With the railroads came 
the growth of the rival city of Vancouver, 
which, up to 1885, had been little more 
than the site of a sawmill. Moreover, a 
disastrous fire occurred in 1898, wiping out 
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the waterfront industries and the com- 
mercial sections of New Westminster. 
Period of Port Development 

The final stage of the city’s functional 
development was inaugurated” by — the 
completion of the Panama Canal in 1915. 
Although some benefits were not observed 
until the post-war vears, the period from 
1921 to World War IT was one of unparal- 
leled growth in deep-sea shipping. Prior to 
the opening of the canal, ships from the 
Atlantic Coast and from Great Britain re- 
quired from forty-six to fifty days to reach 
the British Columbia coast via Cape Horn. 
Shipping by way of Panama reduced 
the sailing time by thirty days and 
the distance by nine thousand miles. In 
1920, only six large vessels entered the port 
of New Westminster, while in 1939 the 
registry showed five hundred and_ nine. 
Phenomenal indeed has been the growth 


Port of New Westminster. Western Canada’s largest fresh water port. Over 500 ships of 40 
different nations call annually. Pacific Coast Terminals shown in the foreground, provide 











simultaneous loading facilities for seven deep-sea vessels. R.C.A.F. official photograph 
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line of shore: sea-going vessels of any burden 
can moor close to the bank, plenty of water 
for supply of household purpose, and good 


substantiating the city’s slogan, “Canada’s 
fastest growing seaport”. 
PRESENT FUNCTIONS 

drainage’. 
Site and Climatic Factors 

British 
well-defined physiographic region. In shape 
it resembles a triangle flanked on two sides 


mountains and on a third by the sea. 


Man's activities in any area will be de- 
termined, to some degree at least, bv his 
environment, be it 
New Westminster, 


the lower mainland region, has been 


natural favourable or Columbia’s lower mainland is a 


otherwise in| common 


with 
by 


singularly favoured in that nature has not 
Ilere is the province's largest section of 


severe limitations on its de- 
velopment. As Moody 
“in reference to the adaptation of the actual 
itself for a of 


there Is deep water close along an extended 


placed any 


Colonel observed: coastal lowland amounting to ten thousand 


square miles. Its most significant natural 
feature the its 
lower course, divides the region into two 


spot city magnitude, ..... is Fraser River, which in 
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parts: Burrard Peninsula to the west, and 
the Lower Fraser Valley. The former com- 
prises the site of Greater Vancouver as well 
as New Westminster. 

Geologically, the lower mainland is the 
product of two great earth processes: 
glaciation and stream erosion. During the 
Tertiary period, when the Coast Mountains 
were uplifted, fresh sediments carried by a 
predecessor stream of the present Fraser 
River were deposited on the older granitic 
and voleanic rocks. In Pleistocene times, 
the Cordilleran Ice Sheet advanced at least 
twice, leaving in its wake drift deposits of 
great thickness and complexity. Finally, 
the Recent 
consisting of sands, gravels and silty clays, 


period, the modern delta 
was formed near the present Fraser mouth. 

Types of farming in the district reveal a 
close adaption to topographical differences. 
Berry and small fruit farms are located on 
the coarser glacial soils of the well drained 
elevated areas. Dairy farming on the other 
hand, utilizes the Recent delta lands con- 
sisting of poorly drained clay soils. The 
latter are immature, and in places there are 
peat bogs which have occasioned a_ local 
peat processing industry. 

New Westminster's immediate site is a 
composite of both types of topography. The 
soils of the high bank on which the residential 
part of the city is located are glacial in 
character. Along the river edge where ex- 
tensive filling has been undertaken, and in 
the Queensborough district of Lulu Island, 
the soils consist of fine river sediments. 

Topography has constituted the city’s 
most serious limitation. So steep are the 
grades on some of the main streets running 
hack from the river, that “danger” signs 
warning against their use when slippery 
have been displayed. The steepest parts, 
with slopes from 5 per cent to 21 per cent 
obtain between the main commercial section 
Columbia Street) and the residential area, 
thereby aggravating the problem of traffic 
circulation. In a few instances the grades 
are so steep that the streets as originally 
planned were never completed. Unfortunate- 
ly, a purely rectangular street pattern was 
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Fig. 4—Meteorological—Mean Monthly 
Temperatures 


superimposed without regard for topo- 
graphical limitations. Had the original plan 
been drawn up to conform to the natural 
contours, some of the detrimental effects of 


slope would have been avoided. (Fig. 3 


Fig. 5—Meteorological—Mean Monthly 
Precipitation 
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Fraser River at 
Pattullo Bridge. Inthe 
foreground lumber 
and shingle mills 
line the south bank 
of the river. In the 
background the 
white buildings of 
the Penitentiary 
occupy a site in the 
geographic centre of 
tae city 


New Westminster from the air 
The rectangular street pattern 
defines the city site. Fraser 
River appears on the right 















Commercial core and 
wharves Columbia Street 
(left) is main thoroughfare 
and commercial heart of the 
city. Front Street (Centre) is 
combined railway and motor 
thoroughfare. Tracks serving 
wharves are used by four 
railways. Portion of city’s 
fishing fleet in centre fore- 
ground 
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Meteorological records extending over a 


period of 51 years show that New West- 


minster, In common with the west coast of 


British Columbia, enjoys the mildest  cli- 
mate in Canada. The muggy summer heat 
of the East, and the extreme heat and cold 
in the Prairie Provinces are unknown. 

Winter weather is influenced by moist air 
masses moving in from the relatively warm 
waters of the Pacific and the Japan 
current. January temperatures average 36 
F. and only once was a minimum of zero 
degrees recorded. Occasional cold spells, 
related to polar air spreading westward from 
the continental interior, bring snow and 
freezing temperatures, but these seldom 
exceed three weeks in length. (Some old 
timers say that they can remember when 
the Fraser River at New Westminster was 
frozen over. 

Precipitation is heavy in winter. The aver- 
age annual total of 56 inches ts distributed so 
that 40 inches falls in the six winter months 
October to Mareh) and only 16 inches dur- 
ing the rest of the vear. Heavy winter rains 
together with steepness of slope have brought 
about a serious problem in sections of New 
Westminster, where the drains have fre- 
quently proved inadequate. Low stratus 
clouds prevail during much of the winter 
and reduce the annual sunshine total to 
1814 hours, about 41 per cent of the possible 


maximum. October and November fogs 
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offer a problem to shipping and not infre- 
quently to land traffie as well. 

Summers are warm, dry and delightful. 
July temperatures average only 63° F. 
although once the mercury reached an all- 
time record of 99°F. Moreover, relative 
humidity is low so that ideal living condi- 
tions prevail. Occasional hot spells, brought 
about by a northward extension of the 
Mexican “low”, drive people to the beaches 
and the mountains. Dry summers necessi- 
tate the planting of crops on the well- 
drained glacial soils early in the spring. 
Shipping 

The Fraser River is New Westminster's 
life-stream. Originally, its high bank pro- 
vided a defensible site and its channel 
afforded the most direct route to the 
Cariboo gold fields. Today, its depths bring 
forth wealth in the form of salmon fisheries 
and its surface bears a steady stream of logs 
to the mills. 

New Westminster's importance as a 
point of shipping exceeds mere provincial 
comparisons. In the last pre-war year, when 
the figures were fairly representative, the 
Port of New Westminster ranked fifth in 
Canada and second in British Columbia in 
terms of net export tonnage, which amounted 
to over one million tons. 

The area defined as the Port of New 
Westminster includes the South Arm = of 


the Fraser and extends upstream for thirty 


Fig. 6—Areal Growth 1859-1944 
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miles to the point where Pitt River enters. 
\t the mouth of the Fraser, where its waters 
mingle with those of the Strait of Georgia, 
extensive sandbanks called “Sandheads” 
were formed by the deposition of silt. The 
banks extend seaward for approximately five 
miles, and at low tide are exposed above 
water-level. Here the Lightship acts as a 
beacon for mariners and marks the entrance 
to the harbour. A five-mile jetty renders the 
channel self-scouring. In addition, two 
vovernment-operated dredges are in con- 
stant service. 

Much of the river in its lower course 
winds between numerous tidal flats and 
sundbars, making it necessary to mark the 
channel with buovs and range lights. The 
harbour authorities point out that, notwith- 
standing the apparent difficulties to navi- 
vation, seventy per cent of the vessels enter- 
ing the harbour do so after dark. The 


services of a pilot are compulsory 
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Although the port: provides deep-water 
frontage exceeding fifty miles, certain natu- 
ral features have favoured the concentration 
of shipping at New Westminster. Here the 
river is half a mile wide and from thirty- 
three to sixty-five feet deep. The convergence 
at this point of the North and South Arms 
produces a focus of shipping routes. More- 
over, the area is far enough from the Strait 
of Georgia for its waters, though slightly 
tidal, to be predominantly fresh and there- 
fore free from barnacles and the destructive 
teredo. 

Loading and docking facilities are capable 
of handling sixteen deep-sea vessels at one 
time. Up-to-date equipment is provided by 
the Pacific Coast Terminals whose three 
docks alone can berth seven ships. Across 
the river from New Westminster is a civie- 
owned grain elevator with a capacity of 
700,000 bushels. Upstream at Port Mann 
the -C.N.R. maintains car repair shops and 


bushels 


_— Port of 


ing Westminster 


Searle Terminal, a civic 
owned elevator, has a 


capacity of 700,000 


( ourtesy of New Westminster Board of Tract 








its main round house. The fishing industry 
is centred at Steveston near the mouth of 
the river. Six canneries produce annually 
around two million cases of canned salmon 
for the British market. 

Exports from the Port of New West- 
minster in order of value are: first, lumber 
and wood products fir sleepers, box shooks, 
doors, laths, plywood and veneer; second, 
metals and fertilizer from Trail, B.C.; third, 
produce from the farm —grains, fruits, 
vegetable and animal products, including 
raw wool: fourth, products of the SCH 
salmon, fish oil, and frozen fish. To this list 
might be added a wide variety of manu- 
factured articles such as paper, rope, barley 
malt, macaroni, tobacco, machinery. 

The port of New Westminster is truly an 
entrep6t. Prior to the war, ships of thirty- 
two lines from forty different countries made 
frequent calls. Great Britain took 72 percent 
of the exports, followed by Australia, United 
States, Hawaiian Islands, Belgium and the 
Orient. In 1946 the United Kingdom took 
Asia, Africa 


and continental Europe sharing one-third 


nearly half the exports, with 


equally. 
As a 


on the Pacific Coast of Canada and it is on 


freshwater harbour it has no rival 


the shortest trans-Pacific route to the Far 
East. Miles of good industrial sites line its 
considerable urban 


shores. Proximity to 


nearness to the 


proy ince’s 


development, 
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most productive region, direct) connection 
with the resources of the interior, and its use 
as a supply centre for British Columbia's 
great fishing ground will assure to the Port 
of New 


and development. 


Westminster a continued growth 


Industry 


Two areas within the city proper are 
devoted to industry. One consists of the 
narrow strip of flat land, which has been 
drained and filled in sections, extending along 
the waterfront. The other part is situated on 
the eastern end of Lulu Island known as 
Queensborough district. 

The fact that industry should have de- 
veloped here is an interesting example of 
geographic control. Unfavourable —topo- 
graphy ruled out the possibility of location 
on the steep river bank. The very nature of 
the industries made access to water essential 
The railroads, in order to avoid the steep 
grades of higher ground, were obliged to 
follow the waterfront. Finally, zoning regu- 
this 
province of industry 

New Westminster ranks second in British 


both in 


lations fixed urea as the undisputed 


Columbia industry value of pro 
duction and in numbers employed. Chief 
among industrial activities is the manu- 
facture of lumber, plywood, boxes, shingles 
Fifteen 
650 


feet b.m. of lumber which is approximately 


and related wood-products. large 


mulls produce annually over million 


Pattullo Bridge, key- 
stone of road trans- 
portation in the 
Lower Mainland, 
spans the Fraser 
River at New West- 
minster. Looking 
south, the Trans- 
Canada Highway 
can be seen reced- 
ing in the distance. 
Older railroad bridge 
is partly obscured. 





K.C. ALF. official photo rapt 
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one-third the total output for the Province. 
A steady 


couver Island and coastal points may 


stream of log booms from Van- 
be 
seen en route to the mills. 

The city’s second industry is the produc- 
tion of machinery for use in canning, milling 
and logging. 

In the list of diversified industries should 
of 


liquors, production of paper, ropes, fertilizer, 


be included meat-packing, distilling 
the milling of flour and feed and the canning 
of fruits and vegetables. 
Local Trade 

Until the of the New 


Westminister was considered the centre for 


turn century, 


the marketing and distribution of produce 


for the Lower Fraser Valley. But Vancouver 
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soon surpassed her rival to control the lower 
mainland trade. The Royal City, however, 
today serves neighbouring municipalities in 
which 45,000 people dwell. 

The area designated “commercial” whose 
core is Columbia Street, resembles a fan 
with the ribs representing the five subsidiary 
(Fig. 9). 


An institution unique in Western Canada 


shopping districts. 


is the civic-owned Farmers’ Market, where 
farmers from adjacent rural districts hold a 
An 


estimated crowd of three thousand customers 


weekly sale of produce and livestock. 


from points many miles distant, patronizes 
the market regularly. 
Institutions 

When the Royal City ceased to function 
as the capital of British Columbia, most of 
the administrative activities passed to 
Victoria. Nevertheless, it to the 


day some vestiges of its original 


retains 
present 
purpose. The Federal Building, for example, 
houses several Dominion Government offices, 
one being the Public Works Department, 
which administers all waterways in British 
Columbia and the Yukon. Here, too, is the 


headquarters of the International Pacific 
Salmon Fisheries Commission which has 
undertaken to maintain the Fraser River 


One of the Royal City’s modern stores, branch 
of a Vancouver firm, is located on Columbia 
Street 





salmon fisheries and to regulate their ex- 
ploitation by Canadian and American fleets. 

Provincial Government institutions with 
jurisdiction over such matters as roads and 
dikes in the Lower Fraser Valley are housed 
in the Provincial Government Building, 
Court House and Land Registry Building. 
Architecturally speaking, these buildings 
represent a mingling of the old with the 
new. 

Civic buildings such as the City Hall and 
Post Office are out-moded, red brick 
structures of the  post-fire period. The 
citizens take a justifiable pride in the Arena 
and Arenex in Queen’s Park, devoted to 
recreation and civic affairs. 

Near the centre of the geographic city on 
a 180-acre tract of government land stand 
the British Columbia Penitentiary and a 
Provincial Mental Hospital. Until 1889, the 
site lay outside the city, but in that vear, 
the boundaries were extended to include the 
district of Sapperton. The penitentiary site 
constitutes a real hindrance to intra-city com- 
munications and the authorities are eager 
to secure it for residential development. 
(Fig. 9). 

Since 1885 when the first school was 
erected, the citizens of New Westminster 
have been progressive in providing educa- 


tional facilities for their children. At present 


Top to bottom 


The Arena. The civic-owned building situated 
in Queens Park has a seating capacity of 2,000 


Courtesy of Gowen Sutton Compar Limited 


Columbia Street—the main thoroughfare. The 
tallest building appears on the left ard the 
inter-urban tram station on the right 


Courtesy of Gowen Sutton Company Limited 


Carnegie Public Librcery. Situated on spacious 
well-kept grounds overlooking the city’s com- 
mercial core 


Holy Trinity Cathedral—the present building, 
erected after the Fire of 1898, is the third 
Anglican Church to be constructed on this site 
The original building was the first church on 
the British Columbia mainland. (See historical 
photo of New Westmirster in 1860, page 23.) 




























































there are eleven public schools including 
one technical school. Those desirous of 
advanced education and _ teacher-training, 
may attend the University of British 
Columbia and the Normal School at 
Vancouver. 

The Royal Columbian Hospital, founded 
by the Royal Engineers in 1862, is the 
larger of the city’s two public hospitals. 

From the original log chapel in 1860 to 
the present total of twenty-five, Royal City 
churches have been active in the life of the 
community. Numbered among them is 
St. Andrew’s Presbyterian, the oldest stand- 
ing church building in the Province. The 
present Holy Trinity Cathedral is the third 
structure on the site of the city’s first church 
built by the Roval Engineers. 

Residences 

The historian Herbert Bancroft in his 
History of British Columbia referred to 
New Westminster in 1886 “with its neat 
and tasteful residences, built on wide and 
well-defined streets, rising in regular gra- 
dients from the bank of the Fraser”. The 
author had obviously perceived the charm 
which to this day remains vested in the 
homes of the city. In many districts, 
especially in the West End, modest bunga- 
low-stvle dwellings look forth upon the 
broad expanse of the river and the undu- 
lating lands bevond. 

Royal City houses are predominantly of 
wood construction. Proximity to large 
stands of timber, together with a concentra- 
tion of sawmills made lumber a cheap 


Top to bottom:— 


Richard McBride Elementary School. One of 
the city’s eleven public schools 


Carlton Court—one of the few modern apartment 
blocks 


Typical first class residence—Fifth Street 


Old and New type homes. The absence, until 
recently, of zoning laws, has resulted in a mix 
ture of old and new types 
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and future possibilities. A choice subdivision 
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in the vicinity of the reservoir is now being 
developed as rapidly as building materials 
become available, and promises to be the 
city’s “first” residential district. In several 
areas, house construction has been spilling 
over the boundary into neighbouring muni- 
cipalities. Queensborough, which is chiefly 
rural, provides ample building space, but the 


Fig. 9—New Westminster—Functional Zones 
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district promises to be “third class” 


residential. 

That portion of the waterfront lving near 
immediate 
need of New West- 


minster fishing fleet, though comparatively 


the main business area Is in 


reconstruction. If the 


small, were given accommodation east of the 
ciry additional modern shipping facilities 
could be proy ided for deep-sea vessels 

An arterial highway connecting Vancouver 
with New Westminster is projected. It is to 
be hoped that its route through the Roval 
City will avoid the steep grades by following 
the ground contours. Provision for a west- 
ward expansion of the commercial area by 
moving level crossings and rerouting tram 


tracks along Columbia Street is imperative 


There seems to be good reason for opti- 
mism concerning the future of New West- 
minster. The roots of industry are firmly 
planted. Nearness to Vancouver has resulted 
in an interplay of functions which is mutually 
beneficial. Its situation at the focus of lower 
mainland highways brings it into close 
relation with every part of its immediate 
hinterland. Proximity to Pacific trade lanes 
has promoted extra-provincial relations with 
five continents. With 
the Greater Vancouver area, it is probable 
that New Westminster absorbed 
eventually into a larger civie unit, but for 


the consolidation of 
will be 
many vears to come it will continue in the 


role of British Columbia's second industrial 


cits 


New Westminster's fishing fleet. These gill-net boats engage each season in the Fraser 
River salmon fisheries. Although most of the salmon canneries are located farther down 
stream, the city serves as an important fuel and supply depot for fishermen 











THE GEOGRAPHICAL BUREAU 


Wen the first number of the Canadian 
Geographical Journal appeared in 1930, there 
were no university departments of geography 
in the country and very few trained geog- 
raphers. In 1947 there were five universities 
carrying on graduate studies in geography 
and several others providing courses leading 
to the ordinary degree. This change in the 
status of the subject in higher education has 
been parelleled by a realization among busi- 
ness men and government officials that geog- 
raphy as a science must play an important 
part in the national life. 

Although geography as an academic sub- 
ject is relatively new in Canada, active 
geographical work has been carried on for 
many years by various branches of the pro- 
vincial and dominion governments. As long 
ago as 1904 a Bureau in the Department of 
the Interior was undertaking geographical 
and economic studies in connection with the 
development of western and northern Canada. 
the Natural 


Service of the same department did most 


Later Resources Intelligence 
useful work in the broad field of geography 
“embracing physiography, economic geog- 
There 


were at one time no less than fifty profession- 


raphy and industrial geography”. 
al officers in this organization, some classed 
as “Geographers” and others as “Investi- 
that 


time far ahead of most other countries. From 


gators’. In this work Canada was at 
this Service there came in 1926 the publica- 
a National 


which summarized, with the aid of excellent 


tion “Canada as Property” 
maps, the natural and other resources of the 
country, and suggested lines along which 
they could be most intelligently developed. 
The need for basic research of this sort has 
not been adequately met since the Intelli- 
gence Service was discontinued in the early 
1930's. 
Much 


accumulated in government records, and in 


geographical material has since 
public and private libraries. To be readily 
available it should be incorporated in re- 
ports, placed on maps, or stored in special 
files. 

To meet the need for a government spon- 
sored geographical research centre, a Geo- 
graphical Bureau has recently been estab- 
lished in the Department of Mines and 
Resources. Dr. Trevor Lloyd, Chairman of 


the Department of Geography at Dartmouth 


College, and former Canadian Consul in 
Greenland, has been appointed Chief of the 
Bureau. 

The purposes of the Bureau are to collect, 
organize, and make readily available for the 
use of all branches of the government, geo- 
graphical data about Canada and foreign 

A central 
that 


Canadian and foreign maps will be readily 


areas of importance to Canada. 
map library is being established so 


available for reference. A library of geo- 
graphical books, periodicals and pamphlets 
is being set up. Plans have been laid for the 
systematic study along scientific lines of 
those parts of the country which are still 
relatively unknown. Northern Canada still 
remains something of an “unknown country” 
after more than two centuries of study, and 
it will for some time to come have a prior 
claim on the Bureau's facilities. No one yet 
knows how much of northwestern and 
northern Canada can provide a living for 
settlers. As the population in the southern 
part of the country increases, lands at 
present empty will have to be occupied. Air 
transport now gives Canadians access for 
the first time to even the most remote Arctic 
islands. They must now be explored to deter- 
best 


whether as homes for native people, as 


mine how they can be employed, 
sources of much needed minerals, as sites for 
scientific stations or as administrative bases. 

The Geographical Bureau maintains close 
contacts with professional geographers in 
Canadian universities and is planning to 
collaborate with them in field work. In this 
way students specializing in geography may 
be given opportunities for practical work. 
This will not only add to our knowledge 
about Canada but may also provide promis- 
ing young Canadians with careers as geog- 
The Bureau 
service of 


raphers within the country. 


collaborates with those in the 
provincial governments who are active in 
similar work. While organized primarily to 
meet the pressing needs of the Canadian 
government, the Geographical Bureau will, 
of course, serve as a centre through which 
geographers in other countries may maintain 
contact with Canada. Correspondence may 
he addressed to ( ‘hief, Geographical Bureau, 
Department of Mines and Resources, Ottawa, 
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The Butter Gods of Kum Bum 


by HARRISON FORMAN 


7. ALL) Tiser there is no more 


colourful event than the worship of the 
Butter Gods of Kum Bum Gomba. 

Kum Bum” is one of the largest lamaseries 
in this “forbidden 
Normally housing about 5,000 lamas (Budd- 
hist monks), Kum Bum lamasery is located 


two-mile-high land”’. 


in the extreme northeast corner of ethno- 
logical Tibet--in the very heart of Central 
Asia. 

Learning from a Chinese friend that Kum 
Bum’s Festival of the Butter Gods was to be 
presided over by the Panchen Lama —the 
“Pope” of Buddhism, religion of perhaps 
one-third of the peoples of this earth—I 
made an immediate decision. I flew to 
Lanchow, capital of Kansu Province, border- 
ing on northeastern Tibet. Then, almost 
literally stepping from the cabin of the plane 
to the saddle of a horse, L continued west- 
ward; and from a height at dusk about ten 
days later I looked down upon the hundreds 
of whitewashed, flat-roofed, lama dwellings 
which clustered about the golden-roofed 
temple houses of fabulous Kum Bum Gomba. 

Sprawled along the sides and bottom of a 
narrow ravine, the lamasery nestled in the 
hollow of a range of saw-toothed mountains 
whose snow-capped peaks reached a herght 
of three miles. 

The surrounding hillsides were already 
beginning to light up with thousands of tiny 


*Shown_ae_Gom-bum, within the border of Kansu Prov., China 


-The Butter 
idol is 


Photos by the author 


fires from the camps of pilgrims who had 
gathered from the far corners of Asia for 
this special occasion. There must have been 
several hundred thousand people camped 
near by, together with their horses, camels, 
yaks, and even flocks of sheep and cattle 
which they had brought along for barter and 
trade—for this was a rare opportunity for 
the exchange of products between peoples 
from distant places. 

From every direction more pilgrims were 
arriving hourly, and would continue to do so 
for days to come. On the fifteenth day of the 
First Moon I estimated that there 
close to half a million of the faithful at Kum 
Bum, representative of the Buddhist world 
from Siberia to Ceylon, from the Pamirs to 
the Pacific. 

A dust cloud raised by the trudging of 


were 


many thousands of rawhide and felt-soled 
boots and unshod hoofs hung over the valley 
like a pall, casting an eerie halo around the 
nearly full moon. 

Those who had brought their families or 
had come with friends formed little groups 
about their camp fires, sipping buttered tea 
and tsamba (a kneaded 
butter, tea and roasted barley flour), or hud- 


dough made of 
dled in their great sheepskin cloaks which 
were garments by day, belted at the waist- 
line, and became sleeping bags at night 
merely by loosening the girdle. All about lay 


Bartholomew's Atlas, 1940 


modelled entirely of 
coloured butter. It is 
brought out at dusk 
and illuminated by 
numerous butter 
lamps placed before 
it. 


Right:—Pious women 
Prostrating them. 
selves on their ardu- 
ous journey to the 
holy place 





AD. 


pres forms in isolated heaps or in twos and 





threes, as if they had curled up at the very 
spot and the very moment that the thought 
of sleep had come to them. 

The strangest sight of all was that of the 
succession of the more devout who kept up 
an endless encircling of the lamasery, 
measuring their lengths along every foot of 
its several-miles-long perimeter. This they 
did by prostrating themselves full length, 
making a mark as far as their outstretched 
hands would reach, then getting up, walking 
to that mark, and repeating the prostration. 
In places they were as many as ten or more 
abreast. Literally thousands of worshippers 
in a great human ring moved with painful 
slowness clockwise around the lamasery. 
And as each one sprawled in the powdery dust 
he thumbed his rosary and muttered the 
mystic “Om mani pad me hum’ “QO. the 
Jewel (Buddha) in the Lotus!’), the men in 
sombre bass-voiced monotones and the 
women in plaintive high-pitched singsongs. 

Day and night during the entire festival 


week the ring remained unbroken. Within 


42 


A young Tibetan woman whose hair is dressed 
in many braids 


the lamasery lesser rings of the devout 
formed around the more important of the 
temple houses. Some of these buildings were 
surrounded by a canopy and colonnade of 
ten-foot pillars. Between these pillars huge 
drums, from three to four feet in diameter, 
were suspended on perpendicular metal 
rods upon which they revolved; some of the 
cevlinders were made of leather, some of 
papier maché, and still others of bronze, iron 
or copper. These were crammed with 
thousands of pieces of paper upon which 
prayers were written. Around each building 
hung a hundred and eight such drums (a 
sacred number suggested by the 108 volumes 
of the Kandjur, the Tibetan “Bible” or 
“Canon”), which were whirled by a pro- 
cession of pilgrims, old and young alike, in 
an endless circumambulation. The whirling 
of each prayer drum automatically credited 
the operator, in the Account Books of the 
Hereafter, with having uttered so many 
thousands of prayers. 

Many of the pious ones had _ travelled 
hundreds of miles from their homes to Kum 
Bum, measuring their lengths along the 
whole journey. These zealots were to be seen 
on any of the lonely Tibetan trails, many of 
them suffering acutely from privation, 
hunger and disease. But not even the spectre 
of imminent death would swerve them from 
their purpose the sight of some particularly 
famous shrine or holy place such as Kum 
Bum Gomba. 

From early dawn to dusk the milling 
crowds thronged the winding lamasery 
passageways. Some busied themselves with 
trading at the numerous stalls lining the 
main entrance. These stalls were operated 
mostly by Chinese and Mohammedans, 
whose stock in trade consisted of metal- 
wares, cotton piece goods, silks, tea, knives, 
mirrors, salt, matches and knick-knacks of 
all kinds. These they exchanged for gold, 
furs, musk, hides or livestock. 

Others spent their time visiting the various 
idol houses, gazing in fearful awe at the 
twenty-foot paintings of demons and devils 
on the temple walls, and the stuffed wild 








The Panchen Lama at Kum Bum 


animals in their brightly decorated court- 
vards; some burned incense and placed 
little offerings upon the altars before the 
massive gilded figures within. 

The Jo Kang (House of the Lord Buddha 
with its green tiles, red trimming and great 
vold-sheeted superstructure atop its flat- 
tened roof, attracteda particularly large crowd 
with three rings of circumambulating wor- 
shippers. At the entrance itself barefooted 
worshippers spent hours in kotowing pro- 
strations: each time they stretched their 
lengths on the heavy wooden flooring their 
hands slipped forward along grooves worn 
inches deep through the years. 

Within the Jo Kang there sat upon a ten- 
foot throne an image of Jo. It was four feet 
in height and said to be made of solid gold. 
The figure was draped with long kadakhs 
Tibetan ceremonial scarves) of the finest 
silk and flanked by priceless rugs, tapestries 
and rare tungkahs (paintings on scrolls of 
silk depicting some religious subject or 
deity). Upon a long altar below burned in- 
numerable rows of butter lamps beside 
pyramids of fruit, incense burners and 
decorated cones of dried tsamba. 

The whole interior was in semi-darkness, 
streaked with diagonal shafts of sickly light 


Pilgrims who have 
achieved their goal 
and reached the 
lamasery for the 
celebration of the 
festival 

























from the windowlike openings near the high 


ceiling. While three aged lamas knelt before 
the altar intoning deep-voiced incantations, 
attendants at the doorway accepted offerings 
from the worshippers and placed them on 
the altar. 

Before the gateway of a large building 
perched upon the highest point on the hillside 
I noted a great crowd. This was the tempo- 
rary abode of the Panchen Lama. All day 
and night these worshippers had stood 


shivering in their great sheepskins as they 


a 
















gazed ecstatically toward the building which 
housed one whom they firmly believed to be 
a living god. The nearness they now felt to 
his most holy presence filled them with a 
sense of blissful beatitude—ample reward 
for many a long and hard journey. 

A favoured few, high lamas and dignitaries 
of one sort or another, were permitted to 
enter the courtyard, where they prostrated 
themselves upon the stone steps leading to 
the doorway— over the top of which was 
fixed an electric light bulb. The Panchen 
Lama's quarters were wired for electricity 
throughout, the power being supplied by 
a 120-volt) Westinghouse portable gener- 
ator. This plant had been presented to 
him by Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek, 
together with a 100-watt shortwave radio 
unit and a permanent staff of Chinese radio 
operators. 

A delegation of tribal chieftains from the 
Tsaidam were just emerging from an audi- 
ence with the Panchen Lama. I watched 
them as they came down the stone steps, 
barefooted, to a jumbled pile of boots at one 
side. It is a mark of pious servility and 
humbleness to remove one’s boots before 
entrance to some especially consecrated 
place. Upon occasion I have seen literally 
thousands of pairs of boots strewn about a 
courtyard and steps leading to the chanting 
hall of a lamasery when mass chanting was 
in progress. Yet rarely, so far as I could 
learn, would a pair of boots be lost or taken 
by mistake, despite the usual hurried 
scramble at the conclusion of the chanting 
period. 

I sent Wu, my Chinese servant, with my 
card and a letter of introduction to request 
an interview with the Panchen Lama. The 
letter had been given to me by a high Chinese 
official who had entertained the Panchen 
Lama during his Holiness’ stay in Lanchow. 

After a short wait, a wool-sweatered and 
leather-coated Tibetan came out to greet me. 
He surprised me by speaking in fairly good 
English. His name was Ming Tse Ring, and 
he was the Panchen’s chief radio technician 
and, sometimes, interpreter. As a youth he 
had run away from home and joined the 


The elaborate hair-dress and back ornament of 
a Tibetan woman 


British Army at Quetta, India, where he had 
learned English, Hindustani and radio. He 
had been with the Panchen Lama for the 
past nine years. 

The Panchen was free at the moment and 
would see me at once. We were escorted 
through several luxuriously appointed 
rooms and up a staircase, eventually to be 
ushered into the great reception room. In 
the far corner I saw his Holiness seated upon 
a cushioned throne-like dais, attended by a 
dozen or more of his vellow-robed counsellors. 
| advanced, in the Tibetan manner, with my 
tongue stuck out symbolizing no evil in- 
tent in thought or speech. In both hands I 
offered as a present a copy of one of my 
books, written of my Tibetan travels in 
earlier vears. Over this was draped a white 
silk kadakh. 

His vizier took these from mie and handed 
them to the Panchen; and while I explained, 
in answer to his questions, my presence and 
purpose at Kum Bum, he thumbed through 
the pages of the book, examining the photo- 
graphs with increasing interest. Suddenly, 
perhaps in appreciation of the fact that I 
had more than just a passing interest in and 
knowledge of his people, their customs, 
habits and speech, and that my visit was 
essentially a social one with no official or 
political connections, he rose from his dais, 
descended, and vigorously shook my hand 
in typical Western fashion. 

His vellow-robed advisers looked on with 
obvious dismay. Of course, his Holiness had 
lived for a decade or more in China where 
he had been in “ungodly” contact with 
Westerners, with whom he had associated on 
a comparatively democratic plane, but here, 
with half a million worshippers gathered 
about, the situation was quite different. 

The Panchen Lama ignored them, how- 
ever. We chatted pleasantly and informally 
ina jargon of my rusty Tibetan and Chinese, 
aided occasionally by Ming Tse Ring’s in- 
terpreting, while servants brought in tea, 
fruit and tiny cakes. 

He asked a great many questions. He was 
interested in the scientific and mechanical 


achievements in the Occident, our music, 


Bottom right:—This young warrior carries a 
gun, as do most men in central and northern 


Tibet 


A priest of Bon, pre-Buddhic religion of Tibet. He 


wears his hair long and coils it on top of his head. 











the 


our 


our art and literature, the extent of 
Buddhist faith United 
political, economic and. social institutions. 
Actually, it 


interviewed. 


in the States, 


was I, not he, who was being 
I did not mind. I was primarily interested 


in the Panchen Lama as a man a human 

than the 

arch of a great religion 
And this trip ? How 


aeroplane ? He, 


being—rather supreme ecclesi- 
had 
had 


plane when he 


I come ? By 
too, 


travelled — oe- 
visited 


had 


(hina. What were his impressions of flying ! 


casionally by 


Well, he thought the aeroplane was a con- 
venient mode of travel when an emergency 
demanded extraordinary speed. But speed 
for its own sake was unnatural. 

“Speed! Speed! And vet greater speed!” 
he continued. “The craving vou Occidentals 
have for speed ts an insatiable one. Therein, 
perhaps, lies the difference between the 
philosophies of the Orient and those of the 
Occident. You seem forever to be concerned 
We 
the 


do when we 


with getting somewhere in a_ hurry. 


concerned = with 


shall 


Orientals are more 


problem of what we 


‘get there’. 


Hh 








A lama of Tibet. A large proportion of the men 
enters the priesthood. 


The press of official duties cut our visit all 
too short. Tomorrow would be the fifteenth 
day of the First Moon, the most important 
day of the festival, and many things de- 
manded his immediate attention. Would | 
come to see him again on the day after ? Of 
course, | should be more than pleased. 

But | learned from his secretary on the 
next day that his time would be fully oe- 
cupied for several days. I regretted that it 
was necessary for me to leave shortly after 
that night's display of the Butter Gods, the 
climax of the festival. 

The fifteenth day of the First Moon 
dawned clear and cold. The crowds seemed 
bigger than ever, and appeared to be more 
festive than on the preceding days. Though 
the peoples of all Asia were represented, the 
crowds were composed principally of Tibe- 
tans and Mongolians, dressed in the typical 


heavy sheepskin cloaks worn by both men 


and women of these nomad tribes of 
Central Asia. 
The men were barbaric and warlike in 


appearance. Many of them swaggered about 
arrogantly, their foxskin hats at a rakish 
slant, right hands on the hilts of the swords 
stuck crosswise through their girdles, and 


Not 


were quarrelsome folk; it) was 


figurative 
that thes 
merely the 
living men to assert their masculinity. 


“chips on their shoulders”. 


natural desire of virile, hard- 

The women seemed a bit more subdued, 
as if they took the religious significance of 
the oceasion more seriously. Most of them 
belonged to tribes from central and northern 
Tibet. I knew this from their characteristic 
hair-dress. Their hair was done up in 108 
braids (again the number suggested by the 
sacred 108 volumes of the Kandjur). At- 
tached to the ends of these braids, which 
reached to the small of the back, was a piece 
of heavy cloth extending down to the heels. 
This was liberally studded with ornaments 
of silver, coral, amber, turquoise, and gold 


nuggets some as big as walnuts. 


These backpieces were very heavy 
weighing fifteen to twenty pounds——and 


were “anchored” by the girdle or sash which 


passed around the sheepskin gown and 














through a loop on the inner side of the 
backpiece. They varied in design and pattern 
according to the tribe to which the woman 
belonged. 

I spent much time amongst the jostling, 
shooting reels of motion 


milling throngs, 


pictures and = scores of photographs of 


character studies, general lamasery views, 
costume details, saddlery and trappings, and 
front-and-side-view portraits for ethno 
logical study. 

Shortly before noon there came from the 
roof of the main chanting hall three long 
blasts from a pair of twenty-foot brass 
trumpets. These were immediately followed 
by the mournful wail of conch shells. It was 
the call 


chanting, 


to the lamas to gather for mass 
an important part of the day's 
program. Immediately there began a general 
vreat 


movement in the direction of the 


THE BUTTER GODS OF KUM BUM 


building. The chanting was to be held in the 


acre-sized open courtyard before the hall 


Quickly the surrounding rooftops and hill 
sides were blackened with the many thou 
sands of spectators, noisily chattering and 
pushing as they vied with each other for 
vantage points. 

The lamas, voung and old, hurried into 
the courtvard from all directions, conver 
sation ceasing abruptly as they squatted 
cross-legged in their allotted places on long 
rows of padded carpeting The rows faced 
each other, leaving a broad centre aisle, at 
the head of hac 


been prepared for the Panchen Lamia. 


which a cushioned dais 


Five thousand or more were seated in the 


courtvard, including visiting lamas from 


distant lamaseries. All were freshly shaven 


headed and smooth-chinned; their maroon 


coloured robes and vellow crescent-shaped 


The examination of the high lamas during the ceremonies at Kum Bum Gomba 


PRE be w4 &s 
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hats, which looked like huge rooster combs, 
contrasted sharply in the brilliant noonday 
sunshine. 

The session began with an examination in 
which three high lamas seated at the head of 
the aisle answered questions pertaining to 
the Buddhist scriptures or catechisms. Any 
lama from the rank and file was privileged 
to advance and propound a poser; and woe 
hetide the learned one if he failed to answer 
promptly and correctly. To lose face before 
that gathering would have bordered on the 
tragic, for these people took their learning 
and religion most seriously. 

Considering its deeply pious import, the 
examination was conducted with consider- 
able noisiness and theatrical exaggeration. 
The questioner would pace up and down the 
aisle, waving his arms wildly and shouting 
his question aloud so all might hear it. Then 
he would approach the learned triumvirate, 
and singling out one of them, repeat his 
question the while he flung him taunts, 
shook him by the shoulder or playfully 
jammed that worthy’s hat down upon his 
head. Only on these rare occasions were such 
liberties against the persons of high-ranking 
lamas permitted. At all other times they 
commanded the utmost respect from lesser 
lamas and laymen alike, for above all other 
attainments the devout Buddhist reveres 
learning and piety. 

At high noon the blare of trumpets from 
the roof of the chanting hall announced the 
impending arrival of the Panchen Lama. 
Immediately, a great hush blanketed the 
entire valley. The route from the Panchen’s 
private quarters to the chanting hall court- 
vard was lined dozens deep with worshippers 
mumbling in disunion the mystic, “Om 
mani padme hum”. Lama police with long 
whips were stationed at intervals to lash 
back the fanatically devout who would 
throw themselves into the path of the 
approaching procession. 

The march was headed by an orchestra of 
oboes, drums and evmbals, and attended by 
a long file of lama and lay dignitaries thumb- 
ing their rosaries and whirling tiny prayer 


wheels The Panchen Lama was carried in a“ 


$s 


magnificent sedan chair lavishly decorated 
with gold and silver inlay which flashed and 
glinted in the bright sunlight. 

As the column passed through the main 
entrance to the courtyard there arose from 
the massed lamas a deep-voiced chant which 
lasted until his Holiness had taken his place, 
Buddha-wise, upon the cushioned dais at 
the head of the aisle. 

Hardly had he settled himself. when 
another procession entered the courtyard 
and started up the aisle. These were porters 
bearing gifts from worshippers and well- 
wishers in all parts of Asia. There were rare 
tapestries and rugs from the Pamirs, price- 
less silks and laces from Peking, spices from 
the Indies, jade from Canton, furs from 
Siberia’s Transbaikalia. 

It was almost sundown by the time the 
lamas, led by their living god, had finished 
with their chanting session. Meanwhile, huge 
scaffoldings of slender bamboo poles had been 
erected nearby for the great panels of butter 
bas-reliefs which were brought out with the 
first fading of the day’s light. The panels were 
illuminated by hundreds of tiny butter lamps 
set in long rows before each butter image. 

The principal Butter God was ten feet 
high, and was seated upon a platform or 
pedestal with one foot crooked and the 
other dangling over the side. The garment 
was worked in the most meticulous detail, 
all in coloured butter, with the very texture 
of the “silken cloth” so realistic in appearance 
that one felt impelled to reach up and touch 
it. Even the floral designs down to the tiniest 
petal, leaf and stem, as well as the most 
intricate arabesques in the embellishing 
necklaces, pendants and rings, were ex- 
quisitely fashioned. 

The face and features were softly moulded, 
with the skin harmoniously pigmented and 
almost lifelike in its delicacy and smooth- 
ness. One could not help but marvel at the 
patience and painstaking effort that must 
have gone into the fashioning in butter of 
each single hair in the patrician eyelashes 
and moustaches. Even the fingernails, on 
hands so artistically posed, glistened as if 


manicured. 














Flanking this principal idol were six four- 
foot figures which, as denoted by their 
costumes, represented the principal Buddhist 
peoples: Tibetans, Chinese, Mongolians, 
Manchus, Indo-Malayans. 


Each of these was sculptured with the same 


Indians and 


attention to detail as the main figure. 

A three-storeved pyramidal super- 
structure, possibly twenty feet in height, 
rose from a level above the head of the 
central idol. On each of the floors was a 
theatre in miniature, with  twelve-inch 
characters fixed to turntable stages that 
presented a pageant or tableau as tiny 
figures moved in and out of the Lilliputian 
building. 

In the wing sections were extravagantly 
decorated edifices upon whose balconies 
swordsmen and spearmen engaged in des- 
perate battle. Below, other warriors fought 
or were being trampled by horsemen. Here 
one might see an expression of supreme 
agony upon the face of some hapless one 
with a spear point in his breast; there 
another had dragged a horseman from his 
saddle to deal him a mortal sword blow. The 
action throughout was depicted with as- 
tonishing realism. 

Incongruously there were heavy cannon 
and modern rifles in the hands of warrior 
gods garbed in the armour and trappings of 
the legendary ones. Most unusual was a 
miniature motor car loaded with these 
warrior gods, charging the enemy and 
crushing him under the wheels like an 
armoured tank in modern warfare. 

All this was wrought against a background 
of lavish architecture, from which stemmed 
garish dahlias, asters and zinnias of colossal 
size. In one place a life-sized fox or tiger, fur 
realistically depicted, poised for a spring 
upon some unwary squirrel, rabbit or lizard 
peeping timidly from a half-hidden nook; 
and in another place a monstrous scaly snake 
twined itself in and out of the turbulence 
without regard for proportion or harmon- 
iousness with the play and its play-actors. 

I was fortunate, indeed, in having a few 
flash bulbs. Twilight was extremely short 
and it was dark before the panels were 


THE BUTTER GODS OF KUM BUM 


finally erected in their prepared places, and 
the long rows of butter lamps lighted. With 
the help of Ming Tse Ring, who ordered the 
lama police to clear the crowds before the 
panels, I was able to take some flashlight 
pictures of the Butter Gods. A fearful com- 
motion was raised with each flash; then 
there was a scramble and a fight for 
possession of the used bulbs as I tossed 
them away. 

At intervals along the roadway were ad- 
ditional displays, much smaller than the 
two bas-reliefs and not nearly so elaborately 
fashioned. Scores of lamas had laboured for 
many months on these butter images, super- 
vised by a guild of artists acclaimed the 
finest in all the Buddhist world. Because the 
butter—both in the vats and in work 
must at all times be kept cold and hard, the 
artists endure much discomfort, and some- 
times actual hardship and suffering in the 
form of frozen hands and feet, during the 
many weeks of labour in the dead of winter. 

The vak butter is donated entirely by the 
faithful from far and wide, both rich and 
poor, from each according to his means. The 
colours are then mixed with the butter in 
separate vats, and the sculptor works from 
these as a painter from his palette of oils. 
Though I made inquiries, I was unable to 
determine the origin of the many different 
pigments which produced, in addition to the 
richness of primary colours, the fine pastel 
gradations that gave so much warmth and 
animation to these creations. 

It was nearly two hours after sunset 
before the butter panels were finally fixed to 
their scaffoldings and everything placed in 
readiness for the Panchen Lama’s personal 
inspection. Presently, the funereal sound of 
oboes and conch shells announced the ap- 
proach of his Holiness and his train. Before 
the principal Butter Gods he paused to 
kotow and lead an impressive chanting. He 
remained only a few minutes before each, 
retiring immediately afterwards to the se- 
clusion of his private quarters on the 
hillside. 

When he had departed the laity were 
permitted to view the displays. A cordon of 
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lama police, which had kept the crowds back, 


nowallowed them through the line in batches. 
These dashed quickly 


where they were given a few minutes to gape 


toward the panels, 
in awe and wonderment; then they were 
driven off by the lama police who lashed 
with their long whips, 
batch of 


them unmercifully 
to make room for the next wor- 
shippers 

All night long the crowds streamed past 
the butter displays; and all night long there 
rose from the milling throngs the mystic, 
“Om mani padme hum!” which from a little 
distance seemed to fuse and resolve uncan- 
nily into a single sound that hovered over 
the valley and its many thousands like some 
enigmatic spell 


Long before dawn the Butter Gods which 


had taken so many months to prepare, were 
rendered the 
radiating heat from the hundreds of little 
the 
spectators. With the passing of their mortal 


into shapeless masses by 


lamps and thousands of  perspiring 
forms the Butter Gods also lost their god- 
hood; then came the lama police who cal- 
lously tore down the panels and tossed them 
into a nearby ravine for the crows to feed 
upon. 

With the sunrise, the valley and its sur- 
rounding hillsides which had swarmed with 
before, 
the 


fervent thousands; and gone with them was 


life and the living the day were 


almost deserted. Gone were restless, 


the enveloping mist of piety. 
Peace and quiet came again to the valley 
of Kum Bum Gomba and its Butter Gods. 


The litter of the Panchen Lama being borne through the courtyard of the lamasery 
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EDITOR’S NOTE-BOOK 


Corday Mackay’s avocation is Canadian 
historical research, as a result of which she 
has published many articles on events in 
the early development of Canada. Our read- 
ers will be familiar with some of her writing. 
Miss Mackay Manitoba 
obtained her M.A. at Brandon College, but 
she has for some years lived in British Col- 


was born in and 


umbia, where she is librarian in the Van- 
couver city schools. 
* 
Arthur Gaunt of Bradford, England, has 


contributed a number of articles to the 


Journal in past vears dealing with the 
English scene. In the current issue he ranges 
over the seas but his subject is closely re 
lated to Britain’s everyday life, to which 
the seaways are vital. 

* 

Harrison Forman was born in Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin. After graduating from the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, he did some prospecting in 
Mexico. By 1930 he was manager of a United 
States firm in Shanghai. He then spent many 


vears in China and Central Asia, made three 


expeditions to Tibet, one across the Gobi 


desert, covered the Sino-Japanese hostilities 
in 1932 as war correspondent, made movies in 
1937 the 


Japanese hostilities in Manchuria in 1988 


Shanghai in and = filmed Russo- 
Ile was foreign correspondent in the Far 
Kast for the New York Times, The Times of 
Londonand the National Broadeasting Com- 
pany. The latest of his books on the east was 


Report from Red China published in 1945. 


T. R. Weir is a Fellow of The Canadian 
Geographical Society and a specialist’ in 
geography. Receiving his M.A. in this subject 
at Syracuse University, he was for some 
time Lecturer in Geography at the Univer- 
sity of British Columbia. In the summer of 
1947 he was appointed to the Department 
of Geography at the University of Wisconsin. 


* * * 


Peter G. Gordon is a photographer and 


writer who ts familiar with much of Canada 


but whose particular interest is in the near 
North. His travels have taken him to nor- 
thern Quebee Ontario, to northern 
Manitoba and the Churchill district and as 
far afield as the Yellowknife territory. While 
living in Winnipeg he edited the provincial 
Per- 


iods in government service and in the army 


magazine, “The Key stone Province” 


were interludes in a career of photography 


and writing. Mr. Gordon at present lives 


in ‘Toronto. 


AMONGST THE NEW BOOKS 


1 ('anvras to Cover 
by Epwarp SEAGO 
Collins, Toronto, $4.00 
Iv is an aesthetic pleasure to handle the books pub 
lished by Collins, 


produc ed 


always handsomely designed and 


his one is no exception. A writer, new to 
Edward Seago has already brought out 
with John Masefield 
His English countrymen know him as a soldier and 
painter. Of his book With the Allied 
Field-Marshal Alexander has said, “The volume as a 
Whole breathes the of the Italian 


battlefields.” Reviewing his later book. Peace in War, 


you, yp rhaps, 


four books of his own and three 


irmies in Italy, 
living atmosphere 


the Observer says “he is an artist with a passion, 
enhanced by military experience, for home scenes in 
the country.” Like the present volume it contains a 


selection of supe rb reproductions of his paintings, 
“which succeed in capturing the loveliness of England 
in all her moods and forms.” 

To an unusual degree Mr. Seago shares the artist's 
vision with his readers. A charming variation on thi 


customary “Contents” 


is the list of Chapters and 
Reproductions, beginning with Of the Earth and Fields, 
followed by the titles of the accompanying reproduc 
October fields, Norfolk fields, A Marshland vil- 
The succeeding chapters treat Of 
Colour in Nature; Of Light and Atmosphere; Of Trees 
and Hedgerows; Of the Sky; Of Water; Of the Wind; 
Of Distance: and Of the Seasons of the Year; 


each illustrated by seven or eight very lovely sepla 


tions 


lage, Hoe ing roots 


Of Snow: 


reproductions, quite a number of which are of paintings 
made abroad during his war service. Most of the pi 
tures, however, are of English scenes, full of what 
Constable calls “his dews and his breezes’’. 

Beautiful 


they do the intense love of the author for his native 


as these paintings are and revealing as 


land, it is to the essays that one returns again and 
again with unfailing interest and pleasure. His keenness 
ol perception and power ol expression on canvas and 
in words make one feel that most of us go through life 
with unseeing eyes and deaf ears. He would have us 
experience the wonder and joy that was ours in child 
exciting discovery was ever 
Continued on page VIII 

Vil 


hood when a world of 
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page VII 


Continued from 


opening before us. As he says in his introductory chap 
ter Landscape with Figures, “Art is not exclusive, its 
limitless field is open to all men, its riches may be the 
possession of the penniless. | would go further and say 
that more simple folk, living nearer the earth, are more 
touched by the essence of art’ 

His memories, his thoughts, his sketching excursions, 
humour, his sound philosophy of life, his 
set forth in 


his gentle 
discussions of nature and art and men are 
happy effortless fashion as the good talk of a man of 
rich experience and background, not unaware of the 
shadows and difficulties that darken life, but filled with 
wonder and joy in its possibilities 

Every chapter in Mr. Seago’s book will instruct and 
delight artists and art students and open a new sources 
His word pictures 


f pleasure to any sensitive reader 


of sky 
enchanting as those he depicts on canvas. He 
fascinated by the Leonardo da 


m clouds had been confided to a secret 


effects ove}, his beloved East Anglia are as 
has heen 


story of Vinei, whose 


»bservations 
three hundred years the priceless 


had remained unread until eventually the 


ode and for nearly 
manuscript 
scattered scraps were gathered from libraries all over 
Europe. “Leonardo watched the sky with the eye of a 
painter and the enquiring mind of a scientist. He ana 
lysed the atmosphere and studied the air currents 

ind by the study of these things he became possessed 


f the longing which has haunted mankind through the 


iges—-the desire to fly. I should like to think that 
Leonardo did fly 
Further on he reveals his own joy in flying. Firstly, 


with the sky and the 


and secondly 


ause of its untor 


e savs, it is he« 


sensations which are derived from it, 


because it has shown him the pure beauty of a machine 


He had feared that the advent of a 
ontact with the 


mechanical igre 


vould ultimately sever man s « earth, 


he would become more and more unaware of nature, 


ind lose something of his soul, but he has become con 


need that this ts not so, is another 


that the machine 


another means of 


“Man, in the 


nature 


link between man and nature, 


entrance into her more hidden places 


design for a machine, achieves what achieves, 


simplicity through complication 
In the concluding chapter Mr. Seago sums up the 
ideas on art and life he has been revealing on the recep 
tive canvas of this book 
that “The Art of life ts 


mind the 


In his earnest desire to show 
to know that life is Art’, he 
works and ideals of the 


“Constable and 


is had constantly in 


der masters of landscape painting, 


the Barbizon painters found inspiration not in the 


classical tradition of Greece but in the simple everyday 
ind the plain landscape—as near as 


iife of the country 


they could get to authentic nature and the truth of 
rhat is where each of us must go, right to the very 


Each of us in his 


search will find something different, something which 


man 


beginning in the very smallest thing 


vill belong only to ourselves—beyond price and 


nfhinitely worth while I E ForSsEY 


Vill 
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in Explorer Comes Home 
by Roy Cuapman ANDREWS 


McClelland and Stewart Ltd., Toronto, $3.50 


Roy Cuapman Anprews, unlike most explorers and 
naturalists of fame, has had the good sense to retirs 
when he was still young and active enough to enjoy 
himself. An Explorer Comes Home is a continuation of 
his autobiography, begun in Under a Lucky Star, and 
relates how Andrews, when still Director of the Amer 
ican Museum of Natural History in New York, goes 
exploring with his wife into the wilds of Connecticut, 
for a picturesque little farm house on an abandoned 
acre of farmland, in which to spend week-ends. The 


hook tells 


abandoned farm land wilderness, through which ran a 


how, in the midst of acres and acres of 
small trout stream, they found and bought a tiny farm 
house, badly in need of repairs; how they had a lot of 
fun rebuilding the farm house which they called Pond 
wood Farm “because there was a pond and plenty of 
woods”. Incidentally, the book tells about the early 
history of Colebrook Village, about Lord Jitters, their 
Besides, 


the book ts full of natural history interestingly told. 


cat, and about Queen, their English setter 


about trout, ducks, groundhogs, “timberdoodles” and 


even about “singing mice”. After years spent exploring 
unknown parts of Central Asia, Andrews continues to 
miles of New York, and 


once even manages to get himself lost temporarily on 


Altogether a delightfully 


find adventure within three 


his own 150 acres of woodlot 
written book that shows how much more a naturalist 
people 


A. E. Porsiip 


gets out of life than do “ordinary” 


Free Gold 
by Arnotp HorrmMan 


Oxford University Press, Toronto, $5.00 


Bob and Arnold Hoffman are by no means unknown 
in Canadian mining circles and it is fairly safe to pre 


dict that Arnold will be even better known now this 


hook of his has appeared. There is a wealth of detailed 
gold 


concerning all the important 


information im it 
fields of Canada, presented in as readable a style as 
the ‘wealth of statistics will allow. There is good advice 


to the eager but uninformed citizen who wants to 
speculate a little in mining stocks, there is a glossary 
of terms which may be unfamiliar to the layman, there 
of the basic principles in 


is some sort of an outline 


volved in the geology of the Precambrian (which, by 


the way, does not mean “before life”) and a host of 


other interesting details. 

Some readers may delight in the free and uninhibited 
rendering of the prospector’s natural way of talking 
those phrases used when there are no ladies, no high 
brows, and no high hats within a score of miles 

DovGias LeecHMAN 
Continued on page XI 
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The Earth Beneath Our Feet 
by Auice E. Witson 
Macmillan, Toronto, $2.50 

This book on geology for boys and girls is written 
by one eminently qualified to make its study captivat 
ing. Dr. Wilson was for many years a member of the 
Geological Survey of Canada. Her travels, her field 
work and mapping, her contributions to scientific perio 
dicals have made her known internationally and have 
won for her the distinction of Fellow ships in the Geolog 
ical Society of America and in the Royal Society of 
Canada. Amidst the arduous labours of her profession, 
Dr. Wilson has always been deeply interested in young 
people in their search after knowledge, her office in 
the Survey having been the scene of many inspiring 
conversations and the springboard of some promising 
scientific careers. At summer camps boys and girls 
listened eagerly to her clear and delightful interpreta 
tions of the earth sciences 

Therefore when her book appeared, it was already 
assured of an enthusiastic reception from her youthful 
audiences. Older folk will marvel at the skill and orig 
inality with which she has presented her story. The 
dedication reads 

“To all boys and girls who walk and run and jump 

on the earth, 

“To tell you what you are walking upon, 

“To tell how our earth came to be what it is, 

“To tell you how it is changing and why, 

*To tell you how very old it is, 

‘To tell you it is not the hills but the sea that is 

everlasting.” 

Ihe three main divisions of the book are entitled Our 
Earth as we Know it; Our Earth in the Past and The 
Earth a Treasure Storehouse. Miss Wilson, realizing 


the magnitude of her subject, issues a warning 


“Danger! This book is like maple sugar. Read just a 
little at one time. Take too much and you never want 
to see it again. Take a small piece and you like it. You 
want more.” Good as this advice is, it will have little 
effect on some of its young readers. They are the ones 
who will find it so exciting and so exactly what they 
have long wanted to know, that to pause will be as 
difficult for them as to stop running down a steep hill 
But when they reach the foot of the hill they will dis- 
cover in the excellent index a happy way to retrace their 
steps and study at their leisure the sections they have 
found most interesting. The « hapter on The Sea is par 
ticularly ingenious in treatment. “Let us pretend to walk 
out on the ocean floor in our seven-league boots. We will 
North Atlantic ocean 


and see what is there.’’ Then they experience the thrills 


go out from America into the 
of four personally-conducted journeys, the first from 
Baffin Island to Greenland, then from Nova Scotia to 
Europe, the third from North Carolina to Africa, and 
finally, from Yucatan through great deeps and up and 
over coral islands, to Africa’s more southerly coast 
This brief outline can only indicate the wealth of infor 
mation contained in this and the other chapters of 


“Our Earth as we know it” 


“EXPORT” 


CANADA'S FINEST 
CIGARETTE 





Before introducing Part I], Our Earth in the Past, 
Dr. Wilson, in a short Interlude tells of the steps up 
which the thoughts of men have climbed to gain some 
knowledge of how the earth began. Its story, after it 
was born, is written on its own broad surface, the rocks, 
the mountains, the rivers and valleys and the plains 
of the 
higher form of plant and animal life is graphically 
told. Children will enjoy Miss Wilson’s vivid picture 


of primitive man and his family, his cave dwelling, his 


And so the story develops The evolution 


tools and weapons, the animals he hunted, his clothing 
made from skins, his food and how, as the glaciers re 
ceded, he wandered farther and farther north following 
the plants and animals in their migrations 

The last part of the book has the same intense in 
It tells the 


gold, copper, tin, oil 


terest for the inquiring minds of children 
story of the earth's treasures 
and gas, coal, iron, water, and salt. Each has a chapter 
to itself which seems to answer every possible question 
one could ask 

The blue cover-jacket, with its rolling world spinning 
through the clouds, the simple endpaper maps, the 
small topical drawings by C. E. Johnson, the apt 
quotations and arresting paragraph headings are attract 
ive features of a very unusual book. Should you give 
it to any boy or girl, you will be giving them a rare 
combination of knowledge and fun for which they will 
“must” for every 


F.E.F 
XI 


never cease to be grateful. It is a 


children’s library 
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Bienvenue 


Yes indeed! warm hospitality and an old fashion welcome 
await you in the comfortable modern inns and hotels of 
Québec. Brilliant mountain sunshire, dry invigorating cold, 
ideal snow conditions assure a perfect winter vacation. 
Write Provincial Tourist Bureau, Parliament Bidgs., 
Quebec City, Canada. 


Write the Provincial Publicity 

Bureau, Parliament Bidgs., Québec 

City. for information concerning 
the unsurpassea industrial opportunities in our 
province 








2 pe When in 
MONTREAL 


Men of affairs naturally stop at ‘The 
Windsor because of its convenient 
location and its well-established repu- 
tation for courtesy comfort and service. 


The Windsor is recognized as the 
proper place for business and social 
meetings. 


Windsor 


ON DOMINION SQUARE 





J. ALDERIC RAYMOND 
PRES! DENT 








Yours 
lo enjoy 


WINTER SPORTS 
IN THE FAMOUS 
MONT TREMBLANT 
SKI SECTOR 


GRAY ROCKS INN 


ST. JOVITE, QUE 
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